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The Relations Between Rome 
it is evident that, in the mind of the Savior, 
tity must be one of the essential marks of the 
burch. Presaging the growth of the Church, He 
mipares it with a grain of mustard seed which de- 
hops into a mighty tree. Withal the wide spread 
i its branches, it is one tree, not many. He makes 
ter the head of the one Church, appointing him 
» one chief shepherd: “Feed my lambs, feed my 
eep (Jno. XXI., 16-17). On the eve of His 
ssion He tells the disciples: “I am the vine; you 
> branches. As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
elf, unless it abide in the vine, so neither can 
tu, unless you abide in Me” (Jno. XV., 4-5). The 
vorite thought, too, emphasized by St. Paul, the 
oostle of the Gentiles, is that of the Church as the 
stical body of Christ. ‘He is the head of the 
Idy, the Church, Who is the beginning, the first- 
wn from the dead” (Col. I., 18, etc., also Eph. 
, 23). The unity of the human body and of the 
mnt—the tree and the vine—are illustrative of the 
tity of the Church. 


Nonetheless the Savior realizes that this unity will 
t obtain everywhere at all times. His own dec- 
pation: “Do not think that I came to send peace 
pon the earth; I came not to send peace, but the 
bord” (Matth. X., 34), indicative of dissension, 
jnot contradicted by His prayer to the Father: 
hat they may be one, as We also are” (Jno. 
VIl., 11), nor by His prophecy: “And there 
l be one fold and one shepherd” (Jno. X., 16). 
ese words of Christ rather stress the essential 
ty of the Church, its violation in the course of 
turies in various parts of the world, and its final 
mph. 

\s a matter of fact dissensions, leading to sepa- 
On, arose quite early in the history of Chris- 
t We need but think of the disputes of 
Magus with St. Peter, of the beginnings of 
mostic heresies!), of the sects that were es- 
during the first centuries of the life of the 


arly as the fifth century almost the entire 
Persia, Armenia, Syria, Egypt, Ethiopia) 
‘to the Church, and later the defection of 
ople?) and its dependent churches fol- 


m—CGnosis—collective term designating the 
vements of the 1. and 2. centuries, which 
> and Hellenic concepts with the Christian 
demption of the world by Christ. : 

, under the Patriarch Michael Caerularius. 
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lowed. The mystical body of Jesus Christ was torn, 
and has remained so to the present day. 
I, Course of the Russian Schism 

The result of this secession of the Byzantine 
church is the division of the church in the Orient 
into twenty-six national churches. Over against 
these particularistic churches stands calmly and ma- 
jestically the one, world-embracing Roman Church, 
resembling a gigantic pyramid, the foundation of 
which is the entire universe, while its peak, the 
Papacy, by virtue of the infallible teaching office 
imparted to it, reaches into the infinite, the abso- 
lute. 

The Catholic Church, instituted by God, has never 
forgotten the mandate of Christ: “that they be one, 
as We are One,” and has never ceased calling upon 
the severed members to be reunited. Even as early 
as nineteen years after the schism of Caerularius 
Pope Gregory VII. entered into negotiations with 
the Byzantine Emperor Michael VII, regarding re- 
union of the churches; unfortunately, however, they 
were broken off as a result of the assassination of 
the emperor. ; 

Other endeavors directed to the same end re- 
mained as futile as did the Councils of Lyons 
(1274) and of Ferrara-Florence (1438-45). Al- 
though the documents of union were signed at these 
Councils by the Orientals, the latter shortly there- 
after cancelled the agreement and returned to 
schism. 

New life was imparted to efforts directed toward 
Reunion with the founding and rise of new orders 
and congregations. The Jesuits, Capuchins, Fran- 
ciscans and Carmelites journeyed through the 
Orient and urged this thought in sermons, instruc- 
tions and writings. Success was achieved in South 
and West Russia by the Union of Brest in 1595, 
as a result of which achievement there were toward 
the end of the eighteenth century 12,000,000 
Uniate?) White Russians and Little Russians. 

After the partition of Poland*), however, the 
Russian Government made haste to force the re- 
turn of the Uniates to Orthodoxy, with the result 
that in 1875 not one Uniate remained in Russia, 
at least according to official records. ‘The Union 


3) Uniates: Members of those Oriental churches which, 
by continued attachment to some heresy or by schism sepa- 
rated from Rome, but in the course of time returned to 
unity of faith and recognition of the primacy of the Pope 
of Rome; they retained their respective rite, the language 
of their church and, in some cases, their peculiar hierarchi- 
cal system. 

5 First partition of Poland, 1774-5; second 1793; third — 
1795. : 
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was upheld only in the part of Poland acquired by 
Austria. In that territory there are at present more 
than 3,000,000 Uniate Ruthenians, with a Metro- 
politan, the Archbishop of Lemberg, and two suf- 
fragan dioceses. Besides, there are some 500,000 
Uniate Ruthenians in the United States, who have 
two Bishops of their own, and approximately 
250,000 in Canada, with one Bishop. 

Efforts to bring about reunion of the Oriental 
Christians in the Balkan States and in countries 
outside of Europe have produced some results also. 
But these are insufficient. In the entire Orient— 
excepting Russia and the Ukraine—there are less 
than 3,000,000 Uniates, as against 36,500,000 dis- 
sidents, or less than 8 per cent.- 

Although Christianity quite early made some 
headway among the Slavic tribes, the Russian peo- 
ple did not formally become Christian until the 
reign of Grand Prince Vladimir (980-1015). The 
latter was baptized in 988, and commanded his peo- 
ple to be baptized by Greek priests, and thus the 
newly born Russian Church received the Greek 
rite and came under the jurisdiction of Constan- 
tinople, which instituted the hierarchy of the new 
church according to Greek pattern. The oft re- 
peated statement that Russia was baptized by schis- 
matic Greeks is not correct. The Byzantine Church 
was in union with Rome in the tenth century, for 
the Photian schism had died out at the end of the 
ninth century, while that brought on by Caerularius 
took its inception sixty-six years after the baptism 
of the Russians. Russia did not break formally 
with Rome; rather it was gradually drawn into 
schism by its dependence on Constantinople. 

.The Tartar yoke, defense against the common 
enemy of the State as well as of the Church, drew 
the two institutions ever closer together until finally 
they blended wholly with each other. The Grand 
Prince of Moscow, the Church and the people be- 
came altogether one, and the concept of a “Holy 
Russia,” which should assume the leading role in 
Christendom, took hold of the people. The saying 
went: “The first Rome fell into heresy; the sec- 
ond (Constantinople) has been captured by the 


Turks, it is dead; and God has placed the fate of — 


‘Orthodoxy’ (that is right belief) in the hands 
of the third Rome, Moscow.” ‘The legend of the 
sermon of Andrew the Apostle in Kiev is revived; 
another legend has it that the crown of Grand 
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vides the opportunity to the Grand Prince of Moscoy 
to accept the title of Tsar. In 1859 the Metropolita 
“of Kiev and the whole of Russia,’ residing 1 
Moscow, is elevated to the rank of Patriarch t 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and during th 
seventeenth century, by the abolition of the rigl 
of the Patriarch to function, the last vestiges c¢ 
dependence of the Russian Church on Byzantius 
disappear. During this century the Russian Chure 
attains the height of power and influence. Bt 
precisely at this time it is attacked by the malad 
common to all dissident churches, the process of dis 
integration. 

When the Patriarch Nikon (1651-66) correcte 
the greatly falsified ecclesiastical books after co 
parison with Greek originals, vast masses of tk 
people refused to accept the corrected works, sepz 
rated from the State church, and designated them 
selves “Old Believers,” although the State chure 
branded them as renegades.°) New sects arose 
the course of time: the “Priestless,” “God’s People 
the “Spirit Wrestlers’®), the “Molokane” (“Mil 
Drinkers”), the “Stundists”’), influenced by Ge: 
man pietists, the “Moravian Brethren,” and other 
Among the most fanatical and dangerous were th 
“Morelschtschiki,”” who destroy themselves by fir 
the “Skopzy” (Eunuchs), the “Khlysty” (Flage: 
lants), who scourge themselves at nightly religiov 
services and indulge in wild orgies. 

The Russian State church, subjected entirely t 
the power of the State by Peter the Great, insiste 
on unity. But once the old regime had run its cours 
the church experienced the first stages of the usu: 
process of disintegration. In opposition to th 
patriarchal church the old synodal church a 
again, both antagonized by the “Red church,” com 
into being under Bolshevistic influences, a 
branching out into the “Living” church, the chure 
of “Regeneration,” the “Apostolic” church, tt 
“Free Church of Labor.” Besides, the autoceph: 
[self-headed] Orthodox churches in Poland, Lat 
Esthonia and the Ukraine came into existence 

Russian emigrants, too, are divided into sects. 
present two movements oppose each other. ” 
one adheres firmly to the Metropolitan Eulog 
named as head of the entire west-European R 
sian church by the Patriarch Tychon, the othe 
the “Bishops’ Council,” self-constituted in Kar 


Metropolitan of Kiev, Antonius. Wh 


_ number of Russian emigrants are foun 
Karlowitz” parish is opposed to 
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nd imbued with a fervent religious sense. There- 
ore the question of the possibility of Reunion of 
he Russian church with Rome is of supreme im- 
»ortance. 
Epwarp Count O’Rourkg, D. D., 
Bishop of Danzig®) 
(To be continued) 


The Downfall of Capitalism 


Karl Marx was firmly convinced that the down- 
all of capitalism was near at hand when toward 
he middle of the last century he formulated the 
yasic principles of Socialism. According to his 
heory capital would be increasingly concentrated 
a the hands of the few, with the result that the 
proletarian masses, aroused to rebellion over the un- 
air distribution of the goods of this earth, would 
ake to themselves the accumulation of the capi- 
alistic system and usher in the reign of Socialism. 

His theory has vanished into thin air before the 
listering realities of the economic world. There 
‘re few today who would hazard the prediction of 
ay early downfall of capitalism. A recent writer 

es his opinion behind the vague generalization: 

n and to what extent it will be brought about, 
-0 one is capable of saying; presumably it will take 
set several generations.') 

The fact is that capitalism is more firmly en- 

snched today than at any previous period of 
sconomic history. This is so powerfully forced 

on the recognition of observers that some have 
themselves over to a philosophy of despair 
regards to even a possibility of reform of the 
apitalistic system. Others, like Keyserling, see the 
owers of the State coming more and more under the 
mination of the present-day capitalistic forces.) 
ere is no gainsaying the fact that the might of 
italism has grown tremendously in the last few 
des. It is no secret that it dictates not only 
domestic but also the international policies of 
modern industrialized nations. Jn the economic 
rld the self-determination of nations has no 
aning. Whatever determinations are~ required 


of the most aoe forces within the grasp 


ready made from the conclaves of high 


few whole-hearted enemies of its system. Few there 
are indeed who will attack a position in which they 
themselves may some day find themselves. Social- 
istic propagandists have always squirmed uncom- 
fortably under the pointed query, how they under 
their system would reward economic initiative with- 
out again ushering in an unequal distribution of 
wealth. Capitalism has found the answer, and 
hence its tremendous power. Even Russian Bol- 
shevism, though absolute master of the economic 
situation of the land, is compelled to forsake its 
cherished principles and turn back to the principles 
and policies of economic production and distribu- 
tion it once scorned. 

To the methods of capitalism is also due the re- 
markable development of the technique of produc- 
tion. Modern machinery today achieves results 
that were undreamed of half a century ago. The 
processes of manufacturing go on with such cer- 
tainty and rapidity that one wonders how it is at all 
possible that a machine can do the things it actually 
does. Capitalism has stimulated the use of machin- 
ery in the various fields of production. There is 
no question that much of the economic progress 
achieved during the last century must be credited to 
the alertness of capitalism in devising means to 
produce goods in the largest possible volume at the 
lowest possible cost. So obvious are the many ad- 
vantages of machine production that people are 
easily inclined to condone whatever evils may at- 
tend the use of machinery. 

Another factor that has made capitalism secure 
in its position is the control it exercises in the 
money market. The-ramifications of modern bank- 
ing are far-flung. So manifold are the facilities it 
offers modern business that, were they shut.off from 
business channels, trade and commerce would be in 
a state of hopeless chaos within a very short time. 
The banks today create the terms on which money 
may be borrowed. fix the rate of interest, designate 
the use to which the money may be put, control its 
export and import, and otherwise direct the affairs 
of business in the country, "The domination which 
they thereby exercise may not be without its evils; 
but the fact can not be brished aside that it has 
given to capitalism an anchorage so secure that only 
the most violent storm will tear it loose ane 
it on the rocks of serugien = 
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of people, leaving them less inclined to listen to 
attacks on the evils of the capitalistic regime. 
However, nothing has so much helped to con- 
solidate the position of capitalism as the atti- 
tude of the consumer. This may appear strange, 
yet an analysis of the facts will bear out the 
contention. The consumer has concerned him- 
self little, if at all, with the ethical aspects of cap- 
italism. He made it no concern of his if every 
canon of justice and charity was violated, provided 
only that he saw himself benefited when he went 
to make his purchases in the market. Questions 
of a living wage, of just prices, of fair working 
conditions, of honest methods of competition, not 
even as much as entered his mind, if only the price 
tag was marked low enough. Then, too, it is the 
consumer who demands of industry the production 
of a thousand different luxuries, created unfortu- 
nately at the cost of a vast expenditure of capital 
and labor that could be employed more usefully in 
other lines of economic effort. It is easily seen that 
the position of capitalism is thereby consolidated. 
There is much of naivety in the contention of 
Franz Miiller: “TI believe that the most successful 
assault against the whole system can only be made 
from the side of the consumer. We must force 
production into new channels by consumers’ strikes, 
immunity to fashions, and by new but more en- 
nobled demands.”’*) This is expecting altogether 
too much from the universally noted indifference 
of the consumer to any question involving ethical 
considerations. In brief, the mind of the con- 
sumer is as capitalistic as that of the capitalist him- 
self. This may appear as an indictment too severe 


on the consumer, yet it is not without firm founda- 
tion in fact. ina 


However strong the position of capitalism may be, 
there are nevertheless a number of factors in its 
system that contain the germs of dissolution. Only 
as capitalism succeeds in counteracting them will it 
be enabled to ward off disaster. 

The outlook of capitalism is materialistic. Its 
aim is the production of material things, and all else 
is secondary. It shrugs its shoulder in a gesture of 
indifference over questions of human rights, and 
becomes willing to listen only if the argument is ad- 
vanced that their consideration will eventually re- 
dound to the benefit of business interests. ‘The wage 


scale is increased because it is good business to do so. ' 


Workmien’s compensation laws for cases of indus- 
trial accidents and occupational diseases are fought 
and then acquiesced in because their enforcement 
cuts down the hazards of industry, thus lowering 
the costs of production. The five-day week is pro- 
moted because it affords the consumer new oppor- 
tunities for spending, thus increasine the volume 
of business. A code of business ethics is devised 
and lived up to because the whole credit situation 
would be menaced if this were not done. Even re- 
ligion will evoke the interest of the business world 


8) Miller, Franz: Zur Ueberwindung des modernen 
Kapitalismus. p. 13, Paderborn, 1926. 
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capitalism, even though only by a slow process, # 


whenever the latter perceives that obedience to atl 
thority and devotion to duty fostered by religion atlp 
indispensable assets for its enterprises. | 

A change of outlook is here and there noticed 1% 
one or the other of the great leaders of modern i 
dustry. Whether their views will prevail in bringp 
ing about a transformation of the inner spirit ri} 


a question of time. The trend is undoubtedy ty 
give more and more consideration to questions Ce 
ethics on grounds of their own right rather than o 
grounds of mere expediency. 


Another factor of danger, the one that has bee 
responsible also for capitalism’s remarkable develoy 
ment, is that of self-interest. It has given power t 
the motive of profitseeking. Unquestionably it he 
encouraged initiative, adventure, sacrifice, an 
fortitude in the business world. It has led to tk 
development of characteristics which in an ind 
vidual, applied to his moral and spiritual life, woul 
be praised as high virtue. But the high esteem the 
the business world has for the motive power ¢ 
self-interest has not been without its dangers. § 
strong has profit-seeking been that, in all too man 
instances, all higher laws were totally disregarde 
Cut-throat competition reigned supreme in the bus 
ness world; weak competitors were merciless] 
trampled under foot. Wage earners were exploit 
and forced to eke out a mere existence after spenc 
ing long hours of work in plants where conditior 
were often enough extremely bad. Consume1 
were gouged by means of extortionate prices. Legi: 
lative Assemblies were driven to legislative enac 
ments by means fair and foul; corrupting influenc 
of every nature were set to work to gain the e 
sought. 


A great change has undoubtedly come over tt 
spirit of capitalism since the beginning of th’ 
century. Much higher standards of business pr 
vail. The impact of ideas of reform, hurled at tt 
evils of capitalism, has not been without resul 
It may have been a slow process but resul 
are in evidence. Hope for better days under 
aegis of capitalism is thereby fostered. Howev 
the danger of an outbreak of a crude and cruel it 
dividualism is ever present. For this reason tt 
restraints of morality and religion are continual 
needed if capitalism is not to re-enact some of tt 
gross injustices of former days. It may be true th 
preachments of reform fall upon deaf ears whe 
winnings are at stake for capitalism, and that 
better-minded men operating under the capitalist 
system are catight in the clutches of circumstane 
from which they as individuals can find no esca 
expect at the cost of economic disaster. a 

Still, the ideals of justice have a singularly pen 
trating force and to them must be entrusted the rc 
as arduous as it is, of transforming the spirit 
capitalism. That the task is Herculean will 
denied. Yet its achievement, in the opinion 
competent observers, is not impossible.4) | 


4) cf. Jostock, op. cit. p. 293. 
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Christian faith has ground into bits obstacles 
greater than those created by capitalism. There- 
in, then, lies the hope of the proponents of the 
Christian doctrine of social reform. Their work 
may appear to be useless as even that of the 
Apostles of Christ seemed to be in the estimation of 
the world of their day. Yet it will not have been in 
vain. Changes are already being imperceptibly 
wrought. The most manifest evidence of them 
is seen in the attitude of a growing number of 
industrial leaders toward affairs dealing with in- 
dustrial human relations. Their frank condem- 
nation of the capitalistic autocrat of yesterday 
is refreshing. It forecasts a change in the capi- 
talistic outlook. 

The trend of the times, then, exhibits a trans- 
formation of the spirit of capitalism. In view 
of it any predictions as to the complete break- 
up of capitalism are premature, in fact ground- 
less. There is nothing that indicates such event. 


A. J. Muencu 


Experience of a Cynic, Materialist 
and Atheist 


Startling as this article will doubtless appear to the 
reader, the attitude of mind described therein is strictly 
logical. A most cold-blooded murder is committed without 
any feeling of compunction.. But why should not such be 
the case on the part of men who will logically apply the 
false dogma of materialistic evolution, as still taught in 
so many of our schools of higher learning? And would, 
indeed, that it were limited to them alone! 

If there is no God, if matter and force are all in all, 


if consequently there can be no principles in this entire | 


universe, as Haeckel so definitely stated, except “the ele- 
mentary principles of physics and chemistry,’ then of 
course it necessarily follows that there can be no freedom 
of the will. This conclusion materialistic evolutionists are 
_only too eager to draw. But on such an assumption this 
man was neither to be praised nor to be blamed, neither 
to be rewarded nor to be punished for his action. He was 
not then a free agent. His action itself was then neither 
good nor bad. It was simply the inevitable resultant of 
physical laws and chemical reactions. 

Yet supposing that against all the most fundamental laws 

of logic the materialistic evolutionist does in practice admit 
such a thing as a free will. Why, in that case, would he 
“not use it precisely as this man did, if so he desired? 
_ There could then be no reason to the contrary except ex- 
_ pediency, the fear of detection and its possible consequences. 
_ If materialistic evolution is true it follows in the first 
place that the taking of the life of a man is no more than 
Bthe taking of the life of an ox, since man is then merely 
a slightly more evolved animal to whom the law of the 
jungle has given the supremacy. 

In the second place, with the denial of an Infinite Cre- 
ator there now would remain no one to whom man could 
be held accountable for his actions, since all men are on 
that supposition evolved brutes like himself, complexes of 
matter and force, who can therefore claim no authority 
and beget no responsibility in him. Authority can be de- 
rived from God alone. Without Him, it would be the 
1erest myth of governments and states. : 3 
- Once, therefore, the author of the following article had 
denied the existence of God all else followed logically. 
3ut it was that same strict logic which brought him finally 
nto the Church, when once he saw the truth and from it 
rew its own inevitable consequences. 

JosepH Husstern, S. J. . 
St. Louis University 


Shell Creek is a little town of the Far-Northeast- 
ern region of Tennessee. And this, I call my “home- 
town.” But even at that, my home is located about 
four miles south of this little junction station; or as 
the natives would say: “ ‘Way up in the hills.’” 
The natives of this country are devoid of prac- 
tically all education. ‘They live within their own 
sphere and require not the knowledge of those with- 
out. However, they surpass in useful arts, the 
knowledge of the most learned. ‘Their morals are 
of the best—in certain ways. Here it is a crime to 
tell a lie; every one must pay his debts; each minds 
his own affairs, and not often do they gossip about 
one another. Unwritten laws therein holds sway. 
Call a man a liar, or other pet name—and you may 
expect to account for same across the length of a 
modern firearm. ‘This is the law. Moreover, its 
course is not questioned. And still, they live more 
tranquilly than do the people who reside in cities 
under the eyes of the written law. 

The religions of these people varies.1) Everyone 
believes whatever he wishes. Neither is his belief 
questioned. ‘The chief sects of that region are of 
the Protestant origin: Missionary Baptists, Free- 
Will Baptists, Holy Rollers, Methodists, and a tribe 
that call themselves Christians. These are really 
Christian Baptists. Catholic Churches and Catholics 
themselves are something that is not known. And 
no one takes his religion seriously. That is, I have 
never witnessed same. 

It was here I spent my childhood days. Here I 
attended a little country school that is called Forest 
Glen.. The school is not graded, and moreover the 
house appears to justify the name given. I spent 
sixteen years in these regions, during which time I 
studied everything: particularly the practical arts 
of the people and their methods of application. And 
the chief art thereof is murder. (Peculiar state- 
ment, you will think of course. But regardless of 
opinion, the statement is true, nevertheless.) As a 
matter of fact, it is an esteemed honor to be guilty 
of murder in that locality. That is why it is taught 
so extensively, I presume. 


Someway, I did not follow the ordinary course 
of the inhabitants of that land. Because as a rule, 
over ninety per cent of the populace live and die 
without having ever journeyed more than a hundred 
miles from their native hearth. But my case was 
different. 

At the age of sixteen I departed from the place 
I call my native home. I broke all previous records 
for travel, as I went direct to Columbus, Ohio, 
where on May 8, 1913, I enlisted in the army of 
the United States. Ten days later I was ordered 
to San Francisco. From thence I sailed May 23, 
1913, bound for the “Islands.” After an unevent-— 
ful voyage I was landed safely at my destination. 
Very quickly did I adapt myself to my new manner 
of living. Soon I became a very proficient soldier. 
Being naturally inquisitive on how all things ; 
accomplished, I very soon began to study deeper 


1) This manuscript was sent the Editors by the au 
several years ago. The evident sincerity of his conver 
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the fine arts of murder. ‘This vocation paralleled 
exactly my ideals. In other words: I was fond of 
this art. Excessively so, as a matter of fact. There- 
fore, I very soon became an expert in said profes- 
sion. I delved deeper into this study than the aver- 
age. In my researches I studied Electro-Chemistry, 
Cosmetics, Inorganic and Organic Chemistry; and 
in fact, anything that would extend my knowledge 
along these lines. The result is obvious. At the 
present writing I may truthfully assert that very 
few persons know more about destruction than I. 
There is no explosive known to science that I can- 
not manufacture; there exists no poison that I 
cannot make for myself and there is no kind of 
poison gas with which I am not familiar. In short: 
I know how to destroy life and property. And I 
was fond of the art. 

I returned to the United States at the time war 
was declared upon Germany. To say that I was 
pleased is stating things mildly. I was. It was my 
intention to sever relations with the service upon 
my return. But after the war was declared it would 
have been impossible to have driven me out of the 
army. Some may imagine that patriotism held this 
fascination for me. Such is not at all the case. 
With the professional soldier, there is no such 
thing. Moreover, I did not care what the war was 
about : who was right and who was wrong are things 
that did not interest me at all. To me these ques- 
tions were immaterial. A big healthy war was all I 
cared for. 


I was assigned to the Twenty-first Regiment of 
Infantry. Promotion ensued immediately. J 
reached the highest non-commissioned rank in very 
short time. Rapid advancement has always marked 
my military career. Many times did I refuse the 
privilege of attending the Officers’ Training School. 
The commission did not fascinate me. No! Could 
I not accomplish as much destruction behind a ma- 
chine rifle as elsewhere? But on account of the 
knowledge I possessed, I was singled out and com- 
missioned without any examination. I was assigned 
to the Eighty-first Regiment of Infantry as Liaison 
Officer for that organization. This did not appeal 
to me. However, it was here I continued my studies 
with many wonderful electrical appliances, about 
which the world knows nothing. That I learned 
to make poison gas is an excessive statement. I 
did. The methods of combatting same is not new 
to me. And during experiments, we discovered one 
kind of gas that no mask will stop. In other words: 
the most deadly known. It is unused and imprac- 
ticable. (But of this—sufficient.) 

Imagine my consternation when on November 11, 
1918, the Armistice was ratified. Here I had been 
teaching others how to kill. Many of the men I 
had trained had gone over. But I—no! I was not 
permitted to participate. Too valuable to expend! 


At present, ten years since his imprisonment, he continues 
in his pious conduct, serving the priest at mass, and in 
other ways expressing his faith and devotion. ¢ 
Because of their psychological indications, we have pre- 
served the author’s peculiarity of construction, orthography 
and punctuation. The title, too, is his own. 
Ed.GeB& Soak 


This was in reality caused by the scarcity of instruc- ) 
tors. But that certainly did arouse my animosity. | 
Later my immediate commanding officer did some 
things and said several things to me that I did not § 
like. I could not tolerate same and retain my cold, } 
calm and hard prestige. Or, at least, if I could, 
I would not. Permit me to say that it has always 
been a point of honor with me to operate in all . 
things, fairly, squarely and above board. There- } 
fore, after delivering a very calm ultimatum to this 
officer, requesting him to desist in his practice— } 
which I know he did not take serious—I put into | 
execution conditions of said ultimatum without a 
moment’s hesitancy. In other words: I took this | 
officer by force from his home, told him my griev- j 
ance and conveyed him some twenty miles out into 
a desert and executed him with an army automatic } 
Colt’s pistol. The manner in which this was done } 
was cold-blooded. So terrible was the method 
adopted by myself that it threw all Southern Cali- | 
fornia, practically speaking, into convulsions of 
horror. To me, it did not seem anything extraordi- 
nary. I wasn’t shocked in the least. Just a matter 
of professional business with me. And of such is 
the fruits of environments and misdirected skill. 


Ensued my trial by General Court-Martial. I] was 
urged by my counsel to feign the insanity plea. 
That I refused to do. Because I did not value my 
own life more than that of a victim. I was not 
discouraged. I was not afraid of the consequence. 
But I had long before reasoned it out and reached 
the following conclusion regarding life: “Suppose 
I live to an old age. Assume I have in front of 
me the most brilliant career possible. If I ac- 
complish everything that my heart can materially 
desire—what of it? I know I have lots of friends. 
My wealth, while not excessive, is sufficient for the 
consummation of anything I desire. I can always 
obtain as much as I wish—but after all: to what 
does all this amount? Life is a pretty sordid prop- 
osition in any way you take it. Really it is not at 
all worth living. Therefore, I think I shall some- 
time perpetrate the ‘hari-kari act.’ Such were my 
reasonings a long time ago. To me there was no 
God. I had an early experience with a Christian 
Baptist sect when yet a child. I then possessed 
something of an analytic mind. I was sincere when 
I adopted said religion. But I was free to analyze 
same. I did. But the religion was so perfidious — 
that even as a child I could readily discern that it 
was not true. Therefore, I put my private ‘taboo’ 
on all religion. Thereafter, I became an atheist— | 
if you please. But I imagine that the reader knows | 
that already. 

After a legal battle in the War Department, they — 
finally decided that they would not hang me by the 
neck until dead. I had been under death sentence 
for seven months. But this affected me not in the — 
least. I did not care. And upon July 2, 1919, my 
sentence came back approved by the President au- 
thorizing my imprisonment for natural life. It con- 
tained other excessive specifications of no mate 
value. I was sent at once to McNeil Island, Wa 
ington, and imprisoned in the United States 
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Penitentiary there. Ata later date I was transferred 
to the United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kansas. The last account I had of myself I was 
still there. : 


( To be concluded) 


“Cheap and Nasty Throughout” 
A distinguished German engineer, Releaux, 
who had visited our Centennial Exposition of 
1876, observed in the book recording the impres- 
sions of his sojourn in America, that the German 
exhibits were “cheap and nasty throughout.” 


American industry has, under the impetus sup- 
plied by an orgy of spending on the part of the 
mass, drifted into the same tendency of pro- 
ducing great quantities of inferior goods. ‘Thus, 
to cite but one outstanding example, more cheap 
jewelry is worn today, while the nation is richer 
than it has ever been, than formerly, while we 
were still a poor people. A contributor to one 
of the leading magazines of the country claims 
to have been told by a pawnbroker, now retired 
and residing in Europe, that the craze for cheap 
jewelry has ruined the business of the pawn 
shop. 

Unbelievable as it may seem, even banks, and 
those supplying them with blank checks, are 
accused of the tendency to foster the cheap. 
Rags, published by Rag Content Paper Manu- 
facturers, at Springfield, Mass., declares that 
when the banker’s attention is called to the poor 
quality of paper on which his checks are printed, 
the blames it on the bank-supply houses; a firm 


of that kind, accosted and accused of offending | 


in this respect, excuses the shortcoming by say- 
ing: 
“Tt’s no use. The banker is a bargain-hunter, and 
there’s got to be a margin between the price we can sell 
for and the cost of the paper. Of course, safety paper 
ain’t what it used to be.” 

“So we visit Mr. Safety Paper Manufacturer,” 
Rags continues, “in quest of ‘the button.” He, 
on his part, assures us: 

“I’m disgusted but not guilty! They talk about forgery, 
check protectors, endorsements, signatures, as though a 
check were an important piece of paper—and it is. Yet the 
quality of paper we’re being forced down to in safety treat- 
ment is a disgrace to ourselves, it gives the lie to the bank- 
supply house who talks quality, it reflects on the bank that 
tolerates it, and it’s a nuisance to the public.” 1) 

“And thus ended the search,” says Rags, add- 
ing the query: ‘““Who’s got the button?” 

Desire and demand for a better quality of mer- 
chandise of every kind would benefit all classes 
of society, above all labor. It is pitiable that 

while our museums and the homes of the 
wealthy are being filled with “antiques,” more 
or less genuine and artistic, our factories and 
mills are turning out wares which have no artis- 
tic or intrinsic value. A city of the size of St. 
Louis, with almost one million inhabitants, has 
ewer artisans able to produce articles demand- 
ng a high grade of workmanship than, let’s say, 


1) Rags, No. 12, p. 4. 


Nuremberg had four hundred years ago, with 
but between 20 and 30 thousand people. 

Here is a wide field of endeavor, which has 
all too long remained uncultivated. Catholics 
especially should perceive they have a duty to 
perform in this regard, imposed upon them by 
ethical, religious and aesthetic considerations. 


1B PaaS 


An Old Form of Catholic-Baiting 

To speak ill of Catholic nations is a time-honored 
custom with non-Catholics. To raise the most pre- 
posterous accusations against them, without a scin- 
tilla of evidence in proof thereof, is a common 
practice among such baiters of Catholic peoples. 
The patience and forbearance of Catholics in the 
face of calumny is, on the other hand, virtually 
proverbial. 

Writing on “Overseas Crime” in the Welfare 
Magazine, published by the Department of Public 
Welfare, State of Illinois, a certain Mr. Charles 
Woodhull declares it to be 

“noteworthy that the universities of Spain in the middle 
of the nineteenth century denied the existence of the law 
of gravity and discounted the fact of the circulation of 
the blood.” 

His say-so was evidently accepted as authorita- 
tive by the editor of Welfare Magazine, Maie 
Lounsbury Wells, while critical readers have a right 
to know from what source information of so 
astounding a nature was drawn. The very fact that 
a Spaniard, Vesalius, and a Catholic University, 
Padua, prepared Harvey for his great discovery, 
would lead one to doubt the truth of the bold as- 
sertion, unsustained by evidence of any kind.*) 

Mr. Woodhull furthermore claims to know that 

“under the reign of Ferdinand, Colomardo suppressed 
the schools of literature and philosophy and replaced them 
with schools of bullfighting.” 

Adopting the attitude of the fellow appointed to 
kill the bull in the bullfight, he adds: 


“The student of criminology may here speculate upon 
the relation between ignorant superstition and exagger- 
ated crime conditions,”?) 

However, the Spanish people need not entirely 
despair; Mr. Woodhull graciously assures them: 

“The one ray of hope in contemplating criminal condi- 
tions in Spain is found in the fact that she is awakening 
to the influence of outside culture.”’3) - 


Such as they have in the Illinois of Governor 
Len Small (Herrin!) and the Chicago of Mayor 
Thompson, we suppose! 

Mr. Woodhull has furthermore discovered that 
the Churchis, in the last analysis, largely respon- 


1) See C. B. Press Bulletin, Vol. XV, No, 51, quoting 
an English physician, who declared in the London Times, 
May 14, 1928, Harvey had derived his knowledge of 
the structure of the heart from Vesalius’ “monumental 
anatomical treatise.’ The English surgeon studied at 
Padua, where the Spaniard had taught. “Certainly not 
the least share (in Harvey’s famous discovery) is that 
of the University of Padua, the truest and most constant 
nurse of science in all Europe” (London Times, ut supra). 

2) Welfare Magz., January, 1929, p. 1407, II. col. j 

3) Mr, Woodhull would find it difficult to explain where 
this culture is to come from. True culture is everywhere 
at low ebb. 
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sible for the increase in recent years of crime in 


Ireland, especially among youths. He writes: 
“The dullness of Irish rural life has indirectly but 
materially aided this increase. The young people, too 


long suppressed by rigid ‘kill-joy laws imposed by church 
and the government,’ have gone amuck.’*) 

There is something to be said for this accusa- 
tion—it is decidedly novel! ‘The very thought of 
“merry old England” of pre-Reformation days, and 
the general knowledge that joyousness is an attrib- 
ute of Catholic peoples should have sufficed to in- 
duce the editor of Welfare Magazine to suppress 
at least this statement. It is too absurd even for a 
magazine published at the expense of taxpayers ac- 
customed to see their money squandered ! 


Regt. 1s, 


Warder’s Review 


The High Standard of Spending 

The crime committed against the American 
people by that economic trinity, finance-capital, in- 
dustry and merchandising, by inveigling the mass 
to spend recklessly, makes for prosperity for the 
few, who reap and hold on to profit obtained by 
them at the expense of the many. But it does not 
grant the former what the heralds of prosperity 
would make them believe it does. 

The author of “An Australian Looks at Amer- 
ica,’ Hugh Grant Adam, has sensed that a high 
standard of spending does not really denote a high 
standard of living. “It is made easy for him [the 
American worker] to gratify every passing want,” 
Mr. Adam writes, “but is it comfort to have a 
player-piano and be unable to pay the grocer’s bill?” 
Or, we might add, is it comfort to wear cheap and 
gaudy fineries, when pure woolen and linen mate- 
rials are. out of reach of the mass? 

The American people are being deluged with an 
inferior quality of goods, for which they pay un- 
reasonable prices, out of proportion to their true 
value and usefulness. The mass are, in conse- 
quence, obliged to continue to buy, little realizing 
that they are but aiding in putting into practice cer- 
tain fundamental principles of Capitalism: the 
acceleration of production through promotion of 
rapid change of styles, in the interest of capital, 
seeking profit. 


This Too Is a Laudable Charity 


By its fruit the tree shall be known! “This is 
one of those institutions in Madras,” says the Bom- 
bay Examiner regarding the Catholic’ Co-operative 
Credit Society of the city in question, “that owe 
their initiation to the Sodality: it was founded by 
Rey. Fr. M. Onsten, an ex-Director of the Sodality, 
eight years ago and is now in a flourishing con- 
dition.” ; 

To found a Credit Union for poor Negroes, Mexi- 
cans, Indians, or the poorest and lowliest of new- 
comers—either immigrants from foreign countries 
or poor whites of the South, seeking employment 
in the industries of northern cities—should not 


2 Loe. cit., p. 1407, I. col. 


seem incompatible with the purposes of a Sodality 
or conference of Tertiaries in our country. Espe- 
cially the latter should deem the founding of Credit 
Unions a task entirely in accord with the traditions 
of the Franciscan Order. They are taking the place 
of the Montes pietatis, inaugurated by Franciscans 
at a time when members of the middle classes, 
forced by the exigencies of life to go a-borrowing, 
were robbed by usurers, even as thousands are today 
in America by members of the ‘Guild of Loan- 
sharks.’ 

The Credit Union, we believe. may be safely 
counted among the works, of which Leo XIII. says 
in his Encyclical on Christian Democracy—all too 
little known and observed—: 


“Tt is a laudable charity not merely to give temporary 
aid to the working class but also to establish permanent 
means of help; the result will be a more assured and re- 
liable assistance.’’!) 


A Charlemagne Needed 

“England,” declared Carl Ernst Jarcke, a dis- 
tinguished jurist and one of the most influential 
publicists of Catholic Germany of eighty years ago, 
“is an aristo-plutocratic Republic, headed by a well- 
paid titular kingship, surrounded by the glamor of 
ancient majesty.’’”) 

Can this opinion be said to still apply to the 
British Government today? ‘The forces making for 
democratically controlled republics, which received 
so much aid from the great war, may tolerate, for 
the time being, a British kingship, knowing it to 
possess a more decorative value in the scheme of 
Empire, “greater than which has never been.” The 
trend of political and economic affairs, which have’ 
placed the Government in the hands of the British 
Labor Party, will hasten the day when the disin- 
tegration of England’s aristocracy, so apparent at 
present, will be followed by the removal of the 
throne, even now somewhat of an anomaly in a 
world dominated by finance-capital and the craving 
of the mass to share in its ill-gotten gains. 

There is need of a monarch, such as the great 
Florentine, called by Carlyle “the voice of ten slum- 
bering centuries,” dreamed of, and not in England 
alone, to set right this world “made safe for democ- 
racy.’ But unless he were a god-ordained Charle- 
magne, he would prove unable to cope with the 
chaos resulting from the application during several 
centuries of wrong principles to human affairs. 


Discontent “Made in America” + 


The average man or woman does not share the 
fear by which financiers, manufacturers and leading 
merchants 


Moscow. Why should one group of our people see 


red spooks in broad daylight not at all apparent — 


to others? 


1) The Pope and the People. 
dresses on Social Questions, etc. 
London, 1929, p. 174. ; 

2) Jarcke, C. E. Prinzipienfragen. Politische Briefe a. e. 


dentschen Edelmann, nebst gesamlt. Schriften, Paderborn. 


1854, p. 164. 


its seem obsessed, that communists are 
abroad in the land and intriguing to devour it a law 
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It is said, suspicion always haunts the guilty mind. 
The consciousness of possessing wealth filched from 
the producing classes of the country, farmers, 
mechanics, laborers, merchants, small manufactur- 
ers, professional men, may account for a psychology 
which, in the face of a vast armed force, equipped 
with machine guns, armored cars and poison gas, 
would otherwise be difficult to understand. Consid- 
erations such as the following, cited by H. F. W. 
in the Social Service Bulletin, may account for a 
complex of the nature referred to: 

“The new yacht was coming up the river. She had been 
built in Germany to save money. At that the cost was 
close to two millions, so the talk ran. Who owns her?—a 
silk manufacturer in... Then I remembered the strike and 
the way the Constitution was torn up and thrown away in 
order to prevent anybody from making public protest in 
behalf of the pitifully underpaid workers, many of whom 
were mothers whose husbands were also in the mills. I 
remembered what an industrial engineer, who worked for 
this man, had said about him: ‘He has the Jehovah com- 
plex.’ ”? 1) 

That much is true: innumerable instances of this 
kind are known to the mass. Once discontent over 
such conditions is crystallized in political demands, 
it may result in another year 1789, brought on by 
the much abused peasantry and members of the 
middle class of France, not by radicals. Thus, too, 
the next great movement of discontent in our coun- 
try will not be due to bolshevist propaganda, but 
be strictly “made in America,’ and led by men and 
women not a whit more radical than those who in- 
augurated the revolt against British oppression of 
an economic nature after 1770. 


“What Is the Saturation Point” in Government 
Paternalism? 
The extension of Federal power over the activ- 
ities of all citizens of our country is progressing 
‘gradually, but with the irresistible force of a glacier 
moving down a valley. 
Fifteen years ago there were about 1,800 men and 
women in extension work, inaugurated for the pur- 
pose of educating the farmer, and funds from all 
sources for such work totaled about $3,500,000; and 
this year, for the work in the forty-eight states and 
the territory of Hawaii, funds from all sources 
budgeted for co-operative extension work amount to 
about $23,000,000, and the field staff consists of 
about 5,700 men and women trained in agriculture 
and home economics. 
True democracy is opposed to central govern- 
Beat engaging in efforts of this nature, except 
when self-help and mutual-help fail, for serious 
and valid reasons, to accomplish what is of evident 
necessity and importance. _ 

How far we are removed from sound principles 
of government, the comment on above figures by 
The Agricultural Situation indicates : 


“There are two or three things of interest in this con- 
nection. One is that here is quite an educational army 
roaming the country to tell and show farmers how to do 
better. Another is that whereas it cost taxpayers $1,944.44 


Yet. 15, 1929. Publ. by the Methodist Federation for 
al Service, N. Y. C. © 
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to keep a worker in the field fifteen years ago, now it costs 
$4,035.09. And still another is a question as to the future 
possible use of this army to further the co-operative sell- 
ing plans of the new Farm Board. In any event, it is to 
be noted that recruiting for this army goes steadily forward 
as new funds become available. There is now approxi- 
mately one extension worker to every thousand farmers. 
What is the saturation point?” 1) 

Yes, indeed, “what is the saturation point”? Per- 
haps a generation of citizens even more accus- 
tomed to the blessings of paternalism than is the 
present one, will not be satisfied to admit it has been 
reached, until a ratio of one extension worker to a 
farmer shall have been attained! 


Contemporary Opinion 


British Labor statesmen have succeeded in the 
field of Foreign Affairs where the pluto-aristo- 
cratic classes failed. This is doubtless partly due 
to the fact that Labor statesmen are closer to the 
millions of working class producers who, in the last 
analysis, through unemployment, taxation and un- 
derpayment for services, are the greatest victims of 
an inequitable distribution of war burdens. 


Canadian Co-O perator 


The over-emphasis on price—and the continual 
pressure to lower it—forces imitation, substitution, 
and lowered standards. The influence is felt 
throughout our entire economic structure and affects 
our civilization. Merchants, in their endeavor to 
gratify the unjustified expectations of the bargain 
hunters, search out the back streets and sweatshops, 
demanding ever cheaper grades and showier quali- 
ties. Manufacturers, in turn, skimp, short-weight, 
and seek cheaper labor in an endeavor to accom- 
plish the impossible. Art, taste, originality, and 
craftsmanship are discouraged, and our boasted 
American high standards are menaced... . 

ANDREW CONNOLLY 
in The Pittsburgh Record”) 


Advocates of the idea of making farming a big 
business are saying that the trouble with agriculture 
is the contribution to surplus production from small, — 
unprofitable farms. They would have these farms 
disappear and the folks who have been farming 
them go where they can do better. That is, they 
would have them go to the cities. But just how 
much better would these farmers be able to do in the 
crowded cities? Already the cities have an unem- 
ployment problem, thanks to the theory of prosper- — 
ity through scarcity being applied there. Not profit 
alone but general human welfare must be considered 
in solving our economic problems, else suffering and — 
misery will be increased. 2 

L. S. Herron, 


in The Nebraska Union Farmer 

= ro | 

1) Vol. VI, No. 5, Sept., 1929. The A. S. is issued by} 
the Corn Belt Farm Dailies at Chicago. 

2) Published by tke University of Pittsburgh. 
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For the time being there is need of a close 
alliance and understanding between big business 
and men of a radical turn of mind. For the most 
part the Socialist has been wise enough to see 
that the Fords, the Rockefellers, and the Mor- 
gans are all unconsciously the friends of his 
philosophy. It is the vast organizers who have 
shown us how great are the economies in com- 
bination. They have proved that a high stand- 
ard of living can be maintained only in lands 
where monopoly is allowed to flourish. A com- 
mercial war, like any other, is generally destruc- 
tive to all concerned. It is practical wisdom 
for the Socialist to say: “‘Combine and merge, 
grow big and bigger, and at the proper time we'll 
take you over.” 

Hrywoop Broun 
in The Nation 


Silent Africa is nothing but a football field. 
There are two teams, always the same teams, both 
white. One wears the government colors; the other 
the colors of the business man. The Negro is the 
ball. The game is fiercely played for the posses- 
sion of the ball. 


The white official protects the Negro against the 
business man, but uses him for his own purposes. 
The business man accuses the official of doing with 
the Negro precisely what all others are forbidden 
to do. The official treats the business man like a 
“margouillat.” A “margouillat” is a little lizard 
with suckers in its paws, which is always dying of 
hunger and catches all the mosquitoes within reach 
on the wing. The business man says the official is 
another Denys, tyrant of Syracuse. 

The official insists that, except for him, the busi- 
ness man would rob and exploit the Negro; the man 
of affairs retorts that if the official forbids him to 
exploit the Negro, it is only so that he may do so 
himself without interference. 

ALBERT LONDRES 
in A Very Naked People '*) 


I have never met an international banker who did 
not feel that it would be a good thing if the United 
States cancelled the war debts. Now debt cancella- 
tion is a debatable subject, academically speaking. 
A case can be made for its economic utility as well 
as for its political desirability. However, it is 
patent that the first effect of this cancellation would 
be to enchance the value of private loans to 
European countries. And it is equally obvious that 
any resultant advantage to the internaticnal bankers 
would be acquired at the expense of the individual 
taxpayer, who would have to shoulder a share of 
the Allied war costs as a result of cancellation. Yet 
it was necessary for the government to request pri- 
vate bankers not to lend money to governments 
which had not funded their debts to the United 
States, while at recturent intervals those quarters 


1) M. Londres’ recent volume is based on a journey in 
French Africa. 


J 


'returns to safeguard the value of the invest- 


of public opinion which are most sensitive to the 
desires of the international barkers resound with 
new and vehement demands for cancellation. 

In the flotation of those foreign loans—for the 
sake of which some bankers would be willing to 
subordinate American interests—the bankers have 
been equally reckless. It has been stated, for ex- | 
ample, that about two billion dollars of American 
capital has been invested in Germany since the | 
Dawes plan was adopted in 1924. These invest- 
ments have enabled Germany to pay reparations. 
However, if reparation payments break down, there 
is not the ghost of a chance that the Allies will 
permit Germany to pay interest on this huge 
American investment. In that case the purchasers 
of these bonds, not the bankers, would be out of 
luck. No responsible financial figure, until S. Par- 
ker Gilbert sounded his famous warning of 1927, 
even breathed of the existence of this obvious risk 
of the American investor’s money. 


JoHN Carter in The American Mercury’) 


One of the biggest problems in consolidation 
is that of personnel. It is a natural tendency to 
scrap the high-priced men who have reached the 
business deadline in years of service. Is it in the 
interest of public welfare and economic progress 
to scrap such men in the prime of their lives 
without compensating them for their depreci- 
ated investment? While it is universally ac- 
cepted that charges for insurance and obsoles- 
cence of plant and equipment are legitimate fac- 
tors in the cost of production, it is not generally 
considered that the human investment is like- 
wise entitled to similar charges for insurance and 
obsolescence to safeguard its investment. ; 


Up to the present time the cost of production 
has not included a charge to take care of the in- 
surance of human investment, its obsolescence 
and depreciation. These factors have so far been 
a tax on the human investment, to be borne out 
of the interest which it received on its invest- 
ment in the form of salary. There are two in- 
vestors in every business enterprise—the mate- 
rial investor and the human investor; both are 
subject to the same economic loss in making the 
investments and both should be entitled to fair 


ments. In the future business consolidations 
will recognize that the human investor assumes 
his share of the risks of conducting business and 
is entitled to benefit by the profits and is also — 
entitled to have his investment secured by the 
cost of the product, including charges covering 
his insurance as well as his depreciation. 


M. L, Crosstey, 
Chief Chemist Calco Chemical Co., Inc.2) _ 


1) N. Y., Aug., 1929, A Moral Crisis in Banking, p. 415, 
2) Writing on “Present Trends in the Chemical In- 
a a Van Nostrand’s Record of Scientific Literature 
lay, I rok ; 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


The Hamburg Branch of St. Raphael’s Society 
was able to add to its Home through the purchase 
of the house adjoining its old property, making it 
possible to increase the size of the chapel and to add 
a breakfast room, etc. At present the Home has a 
capacity of fifty transients. 

It gave shelter during the year 1928-29 to 2,202 guests, 
364 of whom were priests or missionaries. There is a rec- 
ord of 306 divine services held for emigrants, attended by 
18,824 people. 

The customary Social Week was this year con- 
ducted by the Catholics of Holland early in August 
at Rolduc. There was an attendance of four hun- 
dred, representing the various classes of the coun- 
try. 

The general topic discussed was the Problem of Democ- 
racy, dealt with in the following lectures: “Democracy and 
Catholicism”; “Democracy and the Church’; “Democracy 
and the Classes (Estates) of Society’; “Democracy and 
Socialism, Fascism, Plutocracy, and Bureaucracy.” 


The Jesuit scholastics of the Sacred Heart Col- 
lege, Shembaganur, India, have organized the 
“Catholic Picture Diffusing Service for India,” 
which aims at spreading throughout that country the 
Catholic picture under its different forms of paper- 
picture, slides, and films. The new venture is an 
outgrowth of the collecting of Catholic pictures 
begun in 1927 by the scholastics. 


The service includes devotional pictures, illustrations for 
catechisms and gospels, and collections of lantern slides on 
any religious subject. The development of the Catholic 
motion picture film service has been confided to a Cath- 
olic layman, who will shortly open a house for this purpose. 

The headquarters of the organization have been erected 
in a special building at Shembaganur. The various divi- 
sions are visited by the Jesuit students with the aim of 
furthering their universal formation. 


An extensive program has been arranged for the 
15th meeting of the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities, to be conducted at New Orleans from 
November 10 to 14. Among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed at this Conference there are some not hither- 
to treated. Such are: 


“Catholic Work Among the Mexicans,” to be discussed 
at a round table meeting with Most Reverend Arthur J. 
Drossaerts, D. D., Archbishop of San Antonio, Tex.; 
“Catholic Child Care in Rural Dioceses,’ to be treated 
at a meeting of the Committee on Children; “Labor Stand- 
ards in the New Industrial South,” Major George L. Berry, 
President International Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, 
Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee. One of the most interest- 
ing subjects on the program is: “The Parish as a Social 
Agency. A Study of One Hundred Parishes in Ten 
States,’ made by Rev. Dr. Lawrence A. Sheehan, Wash- 
peter, D. C., and Rev. Richard A. Dougherty, St. Paul, 

inn. 


, DESTITUTION 

_ According to a statement published by the St. 
‘Louis Provident Association, an analysis of condi- 
tions existing in 296 dependent families disclosed 
that families who live so near the margin that they 
e obliged, when something goes wrong, to apply 
9 social agencies for assistance, have a standard 
f living in normal times averaging 72 per cent of 


what has been defined as an absolute minimum for 
healthy existence. 

The standard against which this percentage was com- 
puted is the “standard budget for dependent families,” in 
general use by social agencies throughout the country. The 
standard it sets up is termed “the lowest that will furnish 
conditions necessary for satisfactory growth and develop- 
ment of children and for normal adult life”? Its cost in 
St. Louis at the present time is about $112 a month for a 
couple with three children. It allows nothing for the cus- 
tomary luxuries, such as ice cream, candy, or tobacco. It 
provides a $23.50 suit for the father every three years, and 
a $15 coat for the mother during the same period. 

The most abject poverty is found among Negroes living 
just north of the business district. Here marginal families 
are subsisting at an average of only 57 per cent of the 
minimum standard, the analysis indicates. Corresponding 
figures for other districts of the city, in which a majority 
of the families are white, reveal standards of living from 
67 to 74 per cent of the minimum standard referred to. 

“The chief causes of the plight in which these families 
find themselves,” Mr. E. G. Steger, General Manager of 
the Provident Association, states, “are illness or physical 
handicap, irregular work, widowhood, desertion or non- 
support, and insufficient earnings to provide for large 
families.” 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


The article on “Insurance by the Bucket,” pub- 
lished in The Nation of October 9, discusses the 
shortcomings of industrial insurance, so-called. 
“In this class of insurance,’ says the liberal 
weekly, “the chances are about eight or nine to 
one that the family which starts payments will 
never collect the full value of the policy.” 

Some startling figures that go to substantiate this were 
published recently by George L. Knapp in the Ratlway 
Clerk. Mr. Knapp pointed out that in 1927 the Prudential 
Insurance Company allowed industrial insurance to lapse 
amounting to fourteen times as much as the money which 
it paid out in death claims on policies of this class. Death 
claims were paid to 248,776 families while 2,190,932 fami- 
lies lost their policies, presumably because they could not 
keep up payments. These figures, however, omit the im- 
portant fact that almost 700,000 families managed to re- 
vive their tiny policies after they had lapsed, so that the 
ratio of finally lapsed insurance to death claims paid was 
about nine to one. But that ratio is appalling enough, es- 
pecially when we note that it applies also to the Metropoli- 
tan’s industrial insurance. Of course, the policy-holders 
do not lose the full face value of their policies, but they 
do lose all or part of what they have paid in. Nobody 
knows just what these cash losses are, because the insur- 
ance companies do not publish figures concerning them. 


INTEGRATION OF IMMIGRANTS 

Addressing the members of the Institute of 
Politics at Williamstown, Mass., during its re- 
cent session, Dr. Robert Dexter, Secretary of 
the Department of Social Relations of the 
Unitarian Association, said immigration of 
French-Canadians to the United States is increas- 
ing to such an extent that they will eventually 
control New England, culturally and religiously. 
Of approximately two million French-Canadians 
in the United States, more than one million live 
in New England, where. they comprise one- 
seventh of the population. 


“They have political ambition as well,’ Dr. Dexter de- 
clared. “They have two Governors of Rhode Island, 
where they are the largest foreign group; and they now 
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have a Senator from that state, where they really control 
the situation.” The most problematical aspect of the situa- 
tion lay in the fact that French-Canadians are not easily 
assimilated, remain a separate entity, frown on inter-mar- 
riage and cling to their own language, churches and schools. 


“The international aspects of the problems are not many,” 
he said. ‘“French-Canadians furnish our employers of 
unskilled labor with a cheap and docile labor supply. There 
is no danger of radicalism from the French-Canadians.”’ 


WHEAT POOLS 


The Alberta, Canada, wheat pool increased the 
number of its elevators by 120 in the last Spring 
and Summer, and the completion of a new ele- 
vator at Warwick, for which a contract has been 
let, will bring the total number to 438, repre- 
senting an investment of $6,000,000. 


The capacity of the Alberta pool terminal elevator at 
Vancouver is being doubled this year. Two other terminal 
elevators are being leased by the government, one at Prince 
Albert and one at Vancouver, the company states. The 
capacity of the three terminal elevators is now more than 
8,000,000 bushels, as follows: Prince Rupert, 1,250,000 
bushels; Vancouver No. 1, 5,250,000 bushels; Vancouver 
No. 2, 1,650,000 bushels. 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


The Federal Farm Board announced, October 
11, that it had approved application of the Ohio 
Farmers’ Cooperative Milk Association for a 
marketing and facilities loan of $400,000. 


Pending investigation, it was stated, the Board took 
under advisement the question of increasing this loan to 


$600,000. 


Duties of the Federal Farm Board do not include 
the fixing of prices on agricultural products, it 
was asserted by Samuel R. McKelvie, member of 
the Board in charge of wheat activities, in an oral 
statement before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, which considered the nomi- 
nations of the members of the Board. 


Mr. McKelvie said he did not understand that the Farm 
Relief Act as passed intended that the Board should enter 
the field of price fixing. If the prices were fixed by the 
Board on wheat. they would have to be fixed on all com- 
modities, he said. 


CO-OPERATION 
__ Progress in co-operative marketing among the 
_ Negro farmers of Florida is reported to the Fed- 
eral Farm Board by A. A. Turner, who is in 
charge of Negro extension work in the Florida 
Agricultural College at Gainesville, Fla. 
Several years ago Mr. Turner helped these farmers to 


groups, the Board of Directors were authorized 
to proceed with the execution of the plan. Dis- 
sensions among the members are said to have 
caused the schism. 

The association, organized in 1921, at one time included in 
its membership more than half of the rice growers of Ar- 
kansas, and operated five mills under lease. But factional 
differences have cut deeply into its ranks from year to 
year. Two years ago it floated a bond issue for $400,000 
and purchased four of the mills that it had operated under 
lease. Early last spring one mill was badly damaged by a 
tornado and later practically destroyed by fire. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG FISHERMEN 

Until now over forty thousand fishermen in the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada have had practically 
no co-operative associations. The appointment of 
Rev. Dr. M. M. Coady, St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity, Antigonish, N. S., by the Federal Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries, to assist the fishermen of the 
Maritimes in organizing, was made with this condi- 
tion in mind. The Halifax Herald says editorially 
concerning his selection by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment at Ottawa: 


“The public, we believe, will agree that no better man 
could be found for this most important work. Dr. Coady 
has made a close study of co-operative methods in basic 
industries and has a broad and sympathetic grasp of in- 
dustrial problems as they affect the producers in industry. 
He knows farming and he knows fishing; he is of the 
people—and he has never lost the common touch with the 
people, their needs and ambitions.” 

The Chronicle also comments favorably on the appoint- 
ment: 


“Tt will be recalled that the Royal Commission on the 
Fisheries drew particular attention to the lack of organi- 


zation among the fishermen and devoted a chapter of its 


report to its necessity. If the fishing industry is to suc- 
ceed, it said, co-operation among fishermen is absolutely 
and immediately essential. ... 


“The Hon. Mr. Cardin, on his recent visit, gave assur-_ 
ance to the fishermen that his department would render 
assistance in accordance with the Fishery Commission’s 


report. He has selected Dr. Coady for this work. Dr. 


Coady is thoroughly well known in Nova Scotia as one 


who has devoted much study to its economic problems. 
He is conversant with the fisheries situation. With a keen 
interest in the welfare of the fishermen, with a sound 


knowledge of economics, and of a practical turn of mind, 


oe 
i 7 


perhaps no more happy selection could have been made by 
the department.” 


UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit, Cincinnati, has entered a 


decree affirming an order of the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Grand Rapids Varnish 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., prohibiting | 
practice commonly known as commercial briber 
and requiring a compliance therewith. The 
nish company consented to the entry of 
decree. SiMe oo: Sere 
This is the first instance on 
court has affirmed _ ¢ 


a 


record in 
rcial 


5 
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h and kindred products, or to influence such employers 
refrain from dealing, or contracting to deal, with com- 
itors of respondent, without other consideration there- 
- money or anything of value.” 

[he attitude of the paint, varnish, and lacquer indus- 
toward this practice is indicated by resolutions adopted 
a Trade Practice Conference held in Atlantic City in 
igust, 1928. The resolutions condemned commercial 
ibery and provided for throwing open all records of 
mpanies involved in bribery investigations without re- 
rt to legal process. 


TH THER Dp" DEGREE 


Addressing the fifty-second annual meeting of 
e American Bar Association, held at Memphis, 
enn., from October 23 to 25, Mr. Gurney E. 
ewlin, President, speaking on “The Conservation 
the Traditions of the Legal Profession,” de- 
ared : 


“Scandals involving the use of third degree methods have 
en reported of late years from such divergent places as 
ew York, Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
ast St. Louis, Pittsburg, .Denver, Los Angeles and Wich- 
1. They have become a serious blot upon the adminis- 
ation of justice. 


“Not an isolated few but a substantial number of per- 
ms on whom is cast the primary responsibility of law 
iforcement take the position,’ Mr. Newlin said, “that all 
-rsons suspected by them are criminals. They appoint 
emselves judge and jury; having reached the conclusion 
at such persons are criminals, they decide that the per- 
ms so suspected have no rights, constitutional or legal, 
id, as a result, those who have the responsibility of law 
iforcement have the right to use any methods that are 
fective in securing statements and confessions which 
ther tend to prove guilt, implicate confederates, or dis- 
ose other criminals. If the suspected person, under tor- 
ire, does not speak as desired there have been not a few 
stances where under the guise of an alleged accident his 
ps were forever sealed. It is a reversion, as near as may 
2, to trial by water.” 


MAIL ORDER CONCERNS 


September sales of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
otaled $36,950,342, an increase of $6,945,970, or 
3.1%. 

Fourth-quarter sales in 1928 were almost $116,000,000, 


nd the increase for 1929 quarter on basis of minimum 
ales estimate would be only $11,000,000, or 9.5%. 


The statement concerning the September sales 
serformance of Montgomery, Ward & Co., issued 
"y the corporation’s president, George B. 
“verett, indicates the trend of new developments, 
snfavorable to small merchants. Mr. Everett 
‘tates : 

' “Our sales increase for September represents increases in 
oth the retail and mail-order departments of our busi- 
All indications point to a continuance of increased 
ness through the fall season, which should assure our 
pany of the biggest year in its history. 

ir retail expansion continues and we now have ap- 
ately 450 retail stores in operation, including 24 large 
‘ment stores in leading cities, and we do not antici-. 
any difficulty in meeting our schedule for opening 
onal stores during the balance of 1929. : 

is interesting that notwithstanding the rapid develop- 
of the company in the retail field, our mail-order 
ness continues to increase. 

This increase in mail order buying is due, no doubt, 
to the fact that out of more than 40,000 articles 
idise sold by this company, our retail stores 


carry in stock only the fast-selling numbers, approximat- 
ing 5,000 items, which leaves the bulk of customers’ require- 
ments still to be supplied by the mail method.” 


CREDIT UNIONS 

The report of the Catholic Co-operative Credit 
Society of Madras, India, for the year ended June 
30 shows a membership of 598, a share capital of 
Rs. 35,015, loans to the extent of Rs. 49,431 and 
fixed deposits of Rs. 85,575. The net profits 
amounted to Rs. 3,957-13-0 out of which a dividend 
of 9 per cent was declared on the paid-up share 
capital and the balance was transferred to the Com- 
mon Good Fund of the Society, which is used to 
provide the fees and books for the education of the 
children of the poorer members. 

Although the loaning business of the Society was only 
half a lakh of rupees, “yet the same,’ says the Examiner, 
of Bombay, “computed in terms of indebtedness to sowcars 
(usurers) would have easily amounted to two lakhs of 
rupees [one lakh=100,000 rupees] ; and herein lies the great 


usefulness of this Society to the poorer members of the 
community.” 


SOCIAL STUDY AND ENDEAVOR 

For the first time in its history the American 
Association for Labor Legislation will hold its 
Annual Meeting, the twenty-third, in the South. The 
organization will meet in joint session with the 
American Political Science Association, the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, and various local 
organizations, in New Orleans on December 27-28. 

The more important subjects to be discussed are: 
Progress in the South of Social Legislation; Maritime 
Safety; Occupational Diseases; Unemployment; The Age 
Limit in Industry; Labor Law Administration; Accidents 
to Children; Pensions to Mothers and the Aged; Mexican 


Immigration, and the Expanding American Theory of 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


OLD AGE PENSION 
The American Federation of Labor declared Oc- 
tober 13 in its Toronto Convention for old age pen- 
sions, and for the development of constructive plans 
for old age retirement pensions. The vote was sub- 
stantially unanimous. 


Under the declaration approved, the Executive Council 
stands instructed to draft during the year a model law, 
requiring payment of at least $300 a year to persons over 
sixty-five, without adequate personal means of support, 
and to co-operate with “sympathetic individuals and 
groups” on plans for retirement pensions. The Conven-~ 
tion directed that adoption of Old Age Pension Laws be 
“made a matter of first importance by all State Feder- 
ations,” and that an active campaign be made in every 
state. 


INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK 

As of December 31, 1928, according to Sara | 
M. Soffel, Director, Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Women and Children, there were 1,240 licensed 
employers in the State of Pennsylvania, who 
had working for them 11,309 home workers. 

Home work in Pennsylvania is confined chiefly to three 
industries: clothing (including men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s, and miscellaneous), knit goods, and tobacco. Eighty 
and eight-tenths per cent of all licensed employers who 
give out home work, and sixty-eight and eight-tenths per 
cent of the home workers of the state represent these — 
industries. — 


The New World has produced a remarkable 
galaxy of great men. Discoverers, explorers, or- 
ganizers, inventors, and leaders in other fields of 
human endeavor have gained undying fame. The 
memory of still greater numbers lies buried with 
them. Among them there were probably not a few 
of whom Catholics of today would be proud, had 
some contemporary friend or admirer recorded 
their noble deeds. What they neglected to do or 
humbly buried in oblivion, we cannot uncover; but 
we can spare our descendants the regrets that are 
ours; we can preserve the memory of our imme- 
diate forbears, and instil and keep alive their spirit 
in the receptive heart of youth. 

We clamor for Catholic Action, since it alone can 
preserve the world from chaos. Our age stands in 
need of inspiring examples of men who carry the 
light of their faith to the hilltops that it may shine 
and illumine the way of others. 

Such an example is Henry J. Spaunhorst, a 
pioneer in the West, a leader of a community in the 
making, an organizer of civic and religious bodies, 
a man of great talents and great deeds, and in large 
measure a typical self-made man. 


Like most of those with whom and for whom he 
spent his life, Spaunhorst was born in Europe; like 
them his parents came to this country in pursuit of 
opportunities, real or imaginary, that were beyond 
their grasp at home. He was little more than seven 
years old when he reached the U. S. Born Jan. 
10, 1828, at Haltern, a small village in the parish 
of Belm, in what was then the kingdom of Hanover. 
Henry was the third son of Adam H. Spaunhorst 
and Anna M. Tiemeyer. Whether economic or re- 
ligious disabilities prompted the family to leave 
their home, it is a fact that both, economic and 
religious conditions were very unfavorable, and that, 
politically, Hanover was in a state of transition and 
resultant disquiet.?) 

Adam H. Spaunhorst and his family joined that 
flood of immigration which set in after the July 
revolution, 1830. He reached New Orleans in the 
summer of 1835, travelled up the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers, and settled in Louisville, Ky., where 
he remained for several months, moving on to St. 
Louis in December, 1835. Arriving in January, 
he found employment in a foundry.?) The city could 
then boast of no more than 8,616 inhabitants. among 
whom there were not many Germans. ‘The number 
of the latter, however, increased rapidly, so that 
by 1839 the city harbored about three thousand 
German Catholics alone.) . 


1) Holzwarth, Weltgeschichte, VII., p. 530. 

2) All biographical dates not specifically accounted for 
are taken from the following articles: Henry J. Spaun- 
horst, in Reavis, St. Louis, the Future Great City of the 
World; Henry J. Spaunhorst, Book of St. Louisans. 1902. 
Heinrich J. Spaunhorst, Amerika, Aug. 17, 1907. Heinrich 
J. Spaunhorst, Herold des Glaubens, Aug. 21, 1907. 
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employment with the wholesale grocery firm of 


In those days, education was not showered freel 
upon the younger generation as it is today, an 
children who enjoyed the privilege of school train 
ing were usually those belonging to well-to-d 
families. As a consequence, Henry Spaunhorst wa 
forced to content himself with what instruction hi 
hard working parents could give him. He was eve 
obliged to help them in procuring their livelihooc 
being employed in the grocery store of Wm. Shrie 
as a clerk and delivery boy, at a salary of $16 
month. However, it was stipulated that Hem 
should be permitted to attend religious instructio 
threetimesa week. This he receivedfrom Rev. JOM 
P. Fischer, a Getman from Lorraine, who had bee 
ordained on January 1, 1837, by Bishop Rosat 
and, as the assistant priest at the Cathedral, ha 
been entrusted with the care of the steadily growin 
number of Germans.t) During the winter month 
of 1839, ’40, and ’41, young Henry had the goo 
fortune to attend a private school, his father havin 
been chiefly instrumental in procuring the service 
of a German teacher and in compensating him. 

The Cathedral was at this time the only paris 
church in St. Louis. Whilst there were two chapel: 
in which the Germans could attend services co 
ducted in their own tongue—St. Aloysius, at th 
College of the Jesuit Fathers for the North, an 
St. Mary’s, the oratory of the Colored, for th 
South Side—the Germans residing in this part o 
the city now obtained additional services in th 
Cathedral.°) Here it was that in 1839 the bo 
Spaunhorst received his first holy Communion fro 
Fr. Fischer in company of sixty-nine fellow-Ge1 
mans. 

Three years later, the parents, true to their tradi 
tion as tillers of the soil, acquired a tract of lan 
in the backwoods of Franklin County, Missour 
and engaged in farming. Henry,then about fou 
teen years old, experienced all the adventures an 
hardships of pioneer life on the land. While t 
family made the farm their permanent abode, Hen 
was sent back to St. Louis in-the fall of 1844, firs 
finding employment in a store, then as an appre 
tice to a miller in the old Franklin Mills of Georg 
P. Plant. But his health failed and after a yeal 
and a half he returned to his parents, again helpi 
on the farm and at intervals engaging in buyi 
country produce and marketing it in St. Louis. A 
the age of twenty-one, however, he decided to tak 
up his residence in St. Louis, and in Septembe! 
1849, began his city career with unloading packet 
boats on the levee for 12%4c an hour.’ A few week 
later he secured a job as porter at $5 a week, hol 


ing it until in March, 1850, when he accepted simila 
Mechan and Worthington, later McMechan 


Ballentyne. _ Within a few months he advancedal 
a major position in the shipping and export depar 


8) Letter of Bishop Rosati, in Holweck, F. G., Kirche 
geschichte von St. Louis, 1917, p. 49. 
+) Holweck, 1. c. p. 39. 5) ibid. 
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nt, and later to that of warehouse manager with 
2 same firm. He soon familiarized himself with 
2 details of the grocery business, learned book- 
sping and attended courses offered at evening 
.00ls. . 


In the spring of 1852 he was promoted to book- 
eper, and was sent on confidential missions to the 
mmercial centers of the South and East. Urged 
by initiative and inherited thrift, and having 
ved a little fund, he established, in the same year, 
grocery firm of his own. ‘This he expanded by 
mbining with Henry Hackmann early in 1853, 
» new firm being the Wholesale Grocery of 
aunhorst and Hackmann, first located on Com- 
rcial, afterwards on Main Street, and finally at 
5 North Second Street. Founded on sound busi- 
$s principles, the enterprise prospered and _ pro- 
led Spaunhorst with the economic independence 
lich enabled him later to play a prominent role in 
; community. He took part in the founding of a 
mber of financial enterprises, such as the Frank- 
Savings Institute, the Franklin Fire & Marine 
surance Company, and the Franklin Mutual In- 
rance Company, of which he was Vice-President 
r many years, and in all of which he held tem- 
rary or permanent directorships. He was also 
anected for several years with the bank estab- 
hed by Archbishop Kenrick to pay off the huge 
bts the latter had inherited from his predecessor. 


Sometime in 1877 Spaunhorst retired from the 
rtnership and established himself as an attorney 
d real estate agent, with offices in the Temple 
ilding. These pursuits he relinquished after two 
ars, since other interests had gradually begun to 
7 claim to his time and energy. 


Steady application, a trait inherent in his char- 
ter, and his natural talents had enabled him to 
quire an education that caused him to stand out 
1ong his fellow-citizens. At the same time his 
nesty, social sense and charity established his 
eat popularity. This explains why in the political 
sturbances of the Reconstruction period Spaun- 
tst carried his district by an overwhelming major- 
from both parties in the election for the State 
nate as the Democratic candidate in 1866, was 
elected for the three succeeding terms, and would 
ve been elected a fifth time if he had not de- 
ned the nomination. During his terms he made 
mself the champion of civil and religious liberty, 
fending above all the rights of his Church and 
2 good name of his Catholic brethren. On one 
casion—it was in the first week of his senator- 
ip—he fearlessly silenced a Methodist preacher in 
special session of the State Senate when the cler- 
man atempted to calumniate the Catholic Church 
d to accuse American Catholics of lack of patri- 
sm. On another occasion, March 2nd, 1870, he 
Ike in uncompromising terms on the duties and 
itations of the State in the field of education. 
| defeated a bill proposing the introduction of 
mpulsory education in public schools.*) During 
eight years in the State Legislatrre he was 
irman of several committees, notably that on 


Insurance, and as such was the author of the State 
Insurance laws and founder of the State Insurance 
Department.’ ) 

In the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 
1875 Spaunhorst was the only Catholic member. 
This fact is of special significance since the penal 
laws and the test oath of 1865 were abolished by 
this convention.®) 

As a Democrat Spaunhorst acted on the party 
principle, to confer the greatest good on the great- 
est possible number. As a political leader he exer- 
cised far reaching influence. His perceptions were 
keen, he was a close observer of passing events. 
An innate sense of justice made him a bitter and 
unrelenting enemy of all rings formed for the pur- 
pose of despoiling the people. 

Evidence of the esteem in which Spaunhorst was 
held by public officials is the fact that he was ap- 
pointed to prominent positions: thus by Governor 
Hardin to the office of State Rail Road Commis- 
sioner, by Governor Crittenden as State Labor 
Commissioner, and by President Cleveland as As- 
sistant U. S. Treasurer at St. Louis. From the first 
two positions he resigned, the latter he declined 
altogether. Interests of a different nature appealed 
to him more strongly. 

These interests were exclusively Catholic. From 
his early youth Spaunhorst had eagerly observed 
and, as far as possible participated in, Catholic 
activities. They afforded him a field for continuous 
experience and inner growth. 

Catholic immigrants of German blood immedi- 
ately upon their arrival in this country gave evi- 
dence of their desire and intention to organize. 
They had a strong tradition which they had every 
reason to cherish and preserve. They formed inde- 
pendent parishes, and almost coincident with them 
the so-called Benevolent Societies. The object of 
the latter was to prevent Catholics from joining 
societies, forbidden by the Church, for the sake of 
the benefits they offered, and to aid their families 
in sickness and death. German Liberals, who were 
bitterly anti-Catholic, had founded such societies as 
the Red Men and Harugari, and sought to attract 
all German immigrants. Besides, the numerous 
lodges of the German Odd Fellows, and some lodges 
of Freemasons using the German language, bade 
fair to swallow up the more successful of the 
race.®) ‘Thus the need of an adequate antidote be- 
come pressing. The first Benevolent Society was 
founded in New York in 1842. It proved so popu- 
lar that similar societies were established through- 
out the country, fifty-one being in existence in 1855. 
The first Catholic Benevolent Society in St. Louis 
was organized in 1846. 

However, the endeavors of the societies were 
found to be inadequate. They dissipated their 
strength and seemed in danger of exhausting it. 


6) Rothensteiner, John E., History of the Archdiocese of 
St. Louis, 1929, IT.. n. 414. 

7) Journal of Missouri State Senate, 1867-73, passim. 

8) Rothensteiner, 1. c. 

9) Kenkel, F. P., Champions of the Catholic Cause, 1928, 
pao 
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Better results could, it appeared, be expected from 
more united action. Promptly a few of the leaders 
employed their skill with the result that in 1855 
seventeen of the fifty-one agreed to organize a na- 
tional body, known as the “German Roman-Catho- 
lic Central-Verein.” 2°) It was with this organiza- 
tion that Spaunhorst’s life became inextricably 
interwoven. 

He took the first important step in connection 
with this movement when he organized St. Joseph’s 
Benevolent Society in 1869, and affiliated it with 
the Central-Verein. It was the fourth of these 
societies to be founded in St. Louis, and before 
long surpassed in membership, assets and benefits 
conferred all other societies of the city, as those of 
St. Louis at the time outrivalled all the member 
societies of the Central-Verein in any city of the 
country.!*) 

At the suggestion of the well known Jesuit mis- 
sionary Fr. Weninger, Spaunhorst in 1872 attended 
for the first time an annual General Convention of 
the Central-Verein. It was held May 19-22, in Day- 
ton, Ohio, and he participated as a delegate of St. 
Joseph’s Benevolent Society. On this occasion he 
was requested to address the assembly, and by a 
vigorous appeal in behalf of several social problems 
so impressed the audience with his personality that 
they nominated him for the presidency. Four bal- 
lots -were taken, each increasing the number of his 
supporters, and in the last he failed of election by 
but a few votes.!*) However, in the Convention 
of the following year he received the votes of the 
majority of the delegates, and from then on was 
re-elected at each of the seventeen succeeding con- 
ventions, so that during what was for German- 
American Catholics the most trying period of the 
Nineteenth Century he was, by virtue of his influ- 
ential position and his ability, virtually the arbiter 
of the German Catholic laity in this country.1*) 

Many were the achievements attained by the Ger- 
man Catholics under his aegis, too many, in fact, to 
be enumerated here in full. 

The first duty of the president naturally was the 
administration of the Central Verein as a national 
organization of the component Benevolent Societies. 
Spaunhorst’s foremost care, therefore, was directed 
toward better consolidation of forces and~a wider 
scope of action. For that purpose he revised the 
Constitution, the result being the draft adopted at 
the Cincinnati convention of 1875. And to elimi- 
nate discord and confusion among the local societies 

he had a common Constitution drawn up to which 
all were obliged to adhere. In order to meet local 
requirements they were permitted and even urged 
_to make their own By-Laws.'*) Spaunhorst wished 
the C. V. to be composed exclusively of members 
who were Catholics not merely in name but in 


esasee, Geschichte des Zentral-Vereins, in Hol- 
. C. p. “J. = 
11) Compare reports of the Conventions of the Central 


‘2B ht der 17. Generalversammlung d.Z.V. 1872. 
Bericht der 18. Generalversammlung 4.Z.V. 1873, 
Bericht der 20. Generalversammlung d.Z.V. 1875. 
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practice. Therefore each member had to preset 
the certificate of his Easter Confession and Con 
munion.!®) Moreover, the President admonishe 
them at every turn to continue in due submission t 
their pastors and to work in harmony with then 
for only then could they expect God’s help. 
Jos. J. WAHLEN, M. S. Fa} 

St. Louis, M: 


Collectanea 


In connection with some remarks on the di: 
covery by the late Rev. Edward Jacker of tk 
Jesuit chapel and the grave of Fr. Marquette < 
St. Ignace, Michigan, which was hidden the 
and forgotten, Rev. Antoine Ivan Rezek writes 1 
the “History of the Diocese of Sault Ste. Mar: 
and Marquette”: 

“While in St. Ignace Fr. Jacker wrote considerable : 
English and German periodicals on this subject of ear 
Missions. We also have a drawing from his skillful pe 
entitled: ‘Fr. Marquette Taking Lessons in Geograplk 
From the Indians. This sketch was first published — 
Ueber Land und Meer;1) to us it was given by his brothe 
the Hon. Francis Jacker. We have reproduced it here ar 
it also forms the scene of the main curtain of the Barag 
Auditorium in the Cathedral School at Marquette. 
small but fitting memorial to Fr. Jacker!’2) 

A copy of this picture, as published in Uebé 
Land und Meer, would be highly acceptable fc 
our Historical Library. 


Two thousand dollars, out of a total of twent 
five thousand dollars, appropriated by the Legi 
lature of the State of Louisiana, in 1859, f 
charitable purposes, were paid to St. Joseph Ge 
man Catholic Society, Fourth District, New O 
leans, according to the Wahrheitsfreund, issue ¢ 
April 28, in the year named. 


This interesting bit of information evidentl 
refers to St. Joseph Benevolent Soicety, of Ne 
Orleans, which joined the C. V. in 1870 wit 
ninety-two members. Whether it was affiliate 
with our Federation before the Civil War, 
are unable to say, since we are unfortunatel 
not in possession of the Proceedings of the C. 1 
conventions prior to 1863. 


It is worthy of note that St. Joseph Socie 
should have received as much from the total a 
propriation as did St. Elizabeth Industrial Hom: 
and again as much as St. Mary’s Orphan 
both also of New Orleans. Only one Cath 
institution received a greater share, “ 
Regis’ Girls’ Orphanage,” granted three thous 


- 
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We have here another proof of the value of . 
old Benevolent Societies during the formative 1 
of the Church in the United States in the 16 
tury. St. Joseph Society had undoubtedly pr 
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the public authorities it was expending consid- 
erable sums in aiding newly arrived immigrants, 
since at that time New Orleans was a port of 
entry for a large number of Germans, who either 
made that city their home, or proceeded from 
New Orleans by river boats to Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and Iowa. 


The German Catholic University, the found- 
ing of which was at one time strongly urged 
by members of the C. V., was, it seems, origi- 
nally suggested by Rev. Dr. Salzmann, of St. 
Francis Seminary. Addressing the delegates at- 
tending the convention, held on June 6-8, 1870, 
at Louisville, Kentucky, from the pulpit of St. 
Boniface Church, Dr. Salzmann declared: 

“But even the Normal School [established at St. Fran- 
cis, Wisconsin, and assisted by the Central-Verein], is not 
the crown; my heart desires another work; to create in 
America a Fulda. It was decided at the grave of St. Boni- 
face to found a German Catholic University, not the radi- 
cal Humboldt University, which lacks the elementary 
schools, and which was relegated to oblivion after a few 
years: we desire a Boniface University. In the first place, 
however, elementary schools, ultimately the University.”1) 


Dr. Salzmann made it clear that this Univer- 
sity was to be founded in America, and intended 
to grant the laity an opportunity to acquire 
higher education, since he stated in his address: 

“When a boy desires to advance into a higher sphere, it 
should not be necessary for him to repair to Europe, or to 
study in one of the domestic institutions of higher learning, 
breeding places of religious indifference, for the purpose of 
acquiring a higher education. He need not become a priest, 
but can, as an educated man, always do honor to Catho- 
licism. This is the task of the Central-Verein, and, there- 
fore, I have opened my heart [to you].” 

It speaks volumes for the idealism and seri- 
ousness of our people, that such men as Dr. 
Salzmann, Fr. Weninger, S. J., and Monsignore 
Jessing, three noble priests who accomplished 
great things, should have considered a plan of 
the nature referred to possible of execution. 


Eighty-five years ago the Jesuits at Innsbruck, 
‘Tirol, prepared a new edition of the religious poems 
of the noble Fr. Frederick Spee, S. J., first pub- 
lished in 1654 at Cologne with the title, “In Spite 
of the Nightingale.” The apostle of the Germans 
in America, Fr. F. X. Weninger, of the same So- 
ciety, added to this edition twenty-six musical 
‘themes, which, printed from stone on three large 
‘sheets, are contained in the volume. Whether Er. 
‘Weninger also drew the frontispiece, a picture of 
St. Cecelia playing the organ, and the ornamented 
borders of the music is not plain. Fr. Sommer- 
vogel apparently assumes that Weninger is responsi- 
‘ble for the volume, but this seems to us doubtful, 

since the preface is signed J. J. P., S. J. Neverthe- 
less, those interested in the great missionary will take 


) 1) Die 15. 
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delight in this book which links, on its title page, 
the names of two noble members of the Society of 
Jesus. One of whom, while he longed to follow in 
the footsteps of St. Francis Xavier, won immortal 
fame by combating the superstition of witchcraft, 
while the other became in reality, what was denied 
Spee, a missionary and apostle. 

Almost simultaneously with the well-kept copy of 
this volume, our Historical Library obtained a new 
and revised edition of the Rule of St. Augustine 
for Orders and Congregations of Women, asceti- 
cally explained by our Fr. Weninger. The Preface 
to this new edition explains that it was published 
because of constant demand for the little book, for 
which F'r. Rupert Wickles, S. J., has written a sketch 
of the life of the author. This last volume, with 
the imprint 1929, was brought out by the identical 
publisher, Felizian Rauch, who, in 1914, under- 
took to print the new edition of Spee’s volume of 
poems, bearing on its title page Weninger’s name. 


The Catholic Normal School at St. Francis, Wis., 
was so dear to the Central Verein that it should 
sponsor the writing of the history of the noble Salz- 
mann’s foundation. Unfortunately, an attempt on 
the part of the C. B. to induce one of its former 
rectors to undertake this task has resulted nega- 
tively. In the meantime, however, we shall continue 
to collect information regarding this institution. 


To Mr. Wm. A. Boerger, of St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
Chairman of the Arrangements Committee of last 
year’s Convention of the C. V., we are indebted for 
the following particulars regarding the connection 
of members of his family with the Catholic Normal 
School at St. Francis and the Catholic School sys- 
tem of our country. He writes: 


“My father, Andrew Boerger, taught school in Mercer 
County, Ohio, for twenty-three years. His four sons 
studied at St. Francis, and while none of them graduated 
from that institution, they have all been fairly successful 
in their chosen profession. 

“John G. Boerger, the oldest, taught in Ohio and Wis- 
consin; in the latter state he acted as teacher and organist 
in Dane County and at Sheboygan, while his teaching in 
Ohio was mostly done in Mercer County. He died at the 
age of 31, while a teacher at St. Henry. The second oldest 
boy, Frank J. Boerger, was teacher and organist at Prairie 
du Rocher, in Illinois, in Ste. Genevieve and Jefferson City, 
Missouri; in Minster, Ohio, and in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
While he is no longer active in the schoolroom, he still holds 
the position of organist with the Franciscan Fathers, Sacred 
Heart parish, Indianapolis. The third son, Charles A. Boer- — 
ger, taught in Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Texas and Minne- 
sota. He is still e1igaged in teaching, and also holds the po- 
sition of organist at St. Anthony, Stearns County, Minne- 
sota. His two daughters have also taken up the profession 
of teaching. The youngest of the Boerger family of Mercer 
County, Ohio, William A. Boerger, taught school and — 
played the organ in Missouri, South Dakota, Idaho and | 
Minnesota. For the past eighteen years he has been a 
Superintendent of Schools (Stearns County) at St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. His youngest son and his youngest daughter _ 
are also teachers.” 


In closing, Mr. Boerger refers to his and his 
brothers’ admiration for Professor Singenberger, — 
considered by them “one of the greatest men we 
have come in contact with.” 


Boe 
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The Central face a Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

First. Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Second Vice-President, Joseph Adler, New York, N. Y. 

Third Vice-President, Frank Saalfeld, Salem, Oregon. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 


Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 


The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. Leo Henkel, Ill.; H. Dittlinger, Tex.; Jos. 
Berning, Ohio; and Chas. F. Hilker, Ind. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 


be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


Written many years ago, the following opinions of the 
great Dominican, Fr. Albert Maria Weiss, regarding the 
abuse of money-capital and credit for speculative purposes, 
and the toleration accorded usurious practices in modern 
society, are exceedingly timely at the present moment. Ed. 


CoB tard: S24). 


The misery of our times is caused by ownership 
having deformed itself into the system of specula- 
tion, and labor into anti-social peonage. ‘This, 
however, is the death of all solidarity. The specu- 
lator works exclusively for himself; he ignores 
utterly all duties towards the common or even 
towards those whom he employs. As a result those 
also, whom he exploits, naturally cannot possibly 
think that, by labor performed for him, they are 
working in the service of society. 

ae, ek 

The spirit of usury, which has found its embodi- 
ment in the stock exchange, is an invisible vampire, 
at any rate one difficult to seize. All forces of 
society must be enlisted to exterminate it, unless we 
are to permit society to die of anemia, induced by 
the bites of this beast of pray. 

ao Se 

Even calm spirits, who consider the subject alto- 
gether impartially, frequently find it exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish precisely where legitimate 
capital-business stops, and usury begins. Whoever, 
for example, could determine this accurately in re- 
gard to the countless transactions of the exchange 


and the mass of securities handled for the purpose 
of speculation: bonds, preferred and common stocks, 
must needs be endowed with something akin to 
Divine Omniscience. That is probably the reason 
why it is so difficult to induce the Church to pro- 
nounce a decision in these matters. She wishes to 
avoid doing injustice to anyone, as long as a sem- 
blance of right is on his side, while at the same time 
she cannot justify anyone so engaged since injus- 
tice is involved in almost all instances. Doctrinaires 
indeed look upon these matters as mere child’s play, 
particularly doctrinaires of such rare type as Karl 
Mt ad rae 
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Nevertheless, the more difficult the conditions 
created by the freedom granted usury, the more 
necessary it is to penetrate to the core of this ques- 
tion and to regulate it by just legislation. The task 
of subjecting the money market to the tenets of 
Justice, and once more to regulate demoralized 
credit for the benefit of society, demands the atten- 
tion of the State more urgently as matters progress. 
We are inclined to believe the State has, in these 
premises. so weighty a contribution to make towards 
the solution of the Social Question that it might 
well refrain from expanding its domain over other 
affairs which others could regulate as well. If it 
shirks this obligation, we cannot spare it the re- 
proach of failing to do its share towards disen- 
tangling the confusion for which it is responsible 
to no small degree. For it is beyond all doubt that 
the abolition of present-day usurious business is a 
prerequisite for the setting up of just relations be- 
tween capital and labor, and that therefore attempts, 
attacking the problem of wages solely from the 
standpoint of private right, can never attain to com- 
plete success. 


Apert M. Wess O. P.") 


Meanwhile the Red Man Enjoys the Blessings of 
Benevolent Paternalism 

A stone thrown into a marsh causes no rings! 
A Resolution adopted by one of our General 
Conventions creates hardly a ripple. Or is there 
a society or a member, who can come forward 
and point out action of any kind intended to 
henefit the Indians, which may be traced to the 
Resolution on the Indian Question, adopted by 
the St. Cloud Convention, over a year ago? Had 
only ten per cent of our members addressed their _ 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, urg-_ 
ing them to extend to the Indians the protec- 
tion and assistance demanded by that Resolution, _ 
one would feel something had been done by our 
people for the Red Man, +who has few true 
friends, among them our missionaries. 

The article, “We Still Get Robbed,” by Vera 
L. Connolly, read into the Congressional Rec- 
ord by Senator Wheeler, of Montana, should 
arouse in all of us a determination to help put 
an end tc the wicked policies from which the 


1) Apologie d. Christenthums. Vol. IV, 1 and 2. Soziale 
Frage und soziale Ordnung. Pp. 412, 436, 893-4. 
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Indians have suffered for more than a century 
past. We shall quote from this article merely 
a tew sentences, while for the rest we would sug- 
gest it should be made the subject of addresses and 
discussions on some suitable occasions in the near 
future. The author relates: 

“One moving spectacle I shall never forget. It was a 
roomful of thin, peaked, half-clad, undernourished little 
Indian children at a compulsory Government boarding 
school—a school which has recently been severely criti- 
cized for its atrocious treatment of the pupils—engaged in 
a flag drill! I chanced to step in just as they broke 
into ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ waving their flags as they 
sang. Such eager warmth in thin little voices! Such a 
glow on small, pinched faces! I ran from the place. 

“Restraint. Patience. Uncomplaining endurance. Meek- 
ness. If the ‘meek shall inherit the earth,’ surely the 
Indian people are laying up a great heritage for them- 
selves.”’1) 

Please mark these words: “It was a roomful 
of thin, peaked, half-clad, undernourished little 
children at a compulsory Government boarding 
school.’ Remember also that certain people 
would wish the Government to extend its influ- 
ence and power over the schools of all the forty- 
eight States, and our readers will realize why 
we have so persistently fought the Smith-Towner 
Bill and its various successors, as well as other 
measures intended to. overburden the Federal 
Government with obligations and tasks. 


The observation that the Indian children were 
“half-clad” will, furthermore, prove to those, who 
respond to our appeal for clothing to be sent 
to Indian Missioners, how necessary and worthy 
the charity they have accustomed themselves 
to aid. 


Credit Unions Topic at Rural Life Conference 

One of the features of the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Catholic Rural Life Conference, held at 
Des Moines, Ia., October 16-18, were addresses and 
discussions on Credit Unions in parishes, special 
reference being made to endeavors to establish and 
operate such organizations in rural communities. 
Rey. J. M. Campbell, Ames, Ia., who has been ac- 
tively interested in credit unions for several years, 
was one of the speakers. Mr. Bernard Barhorst, 
St. Louis, Chairman, Credit Union Committee of the 
Cath. Union of Mo., spoke on the history of the 
Credit Union movement and the operation of such 
associations, citing practical problems met and 
solved by three Unions in as many St. Louis par- 
ishes. His address elicited numerous questions, and 
the speaker was invited to visit a number of cities 
and aid in the founding of Credit Unions. Efforts 
to inaugurate a nation-wide campaign in the inter- 
est of Credit Unions in parishes and societies were 
determined upon by the Conference. 
- Co-operation among farmers and the operation of the 
Federal Farm Relief Act were discussed by Mr. Wm. F. 
aie Northfield, Minn. Other important topics dealt 


ith were Apologetics, with special reference to rural 
merica, the success obtained with Religious Vacation 


1) Confer: 
ctober 16, 


Congressional Record, appendix, issue of 


schools also being outlined. One of the speakers at the 
sessions on Apologetics was Mr. John P. Boland, Secre- 
tary of the Cath. Social Guild of England. 


Urging Interest in Credit Unions 

The Central Verein convention, and those of 
the State Leagues of Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
New York, New Jersey, Minnesota and Michigan 
adopted resolutions dealing with Credit Unions. 
The New Jersey and Minnesota conventions also 
provided occasion for addresses and discus- 
sions on these co-operative thrift and loan asso- 
ciations. The declaration approved by the meet- 
ing of the New York Branch reads: 

“The parent organization has urged us to study the 
Credit Union movement, as an aid to help those in tempo- 
rary want, and so keep them from seeking aid from sources 
that drain their earnings. Credit Unions established in 
parishes or in other units have been most beneficial. Our 
societies are urged to give this system serious study, and 


to inaugurate, wherever needed, so beneficent an organiza- 
tion.” 


A Touchstone of Charity 


The Mission Intention for November assigned 
for the Apostleship of Prayer, League of the Sacred 
Heart, is: The Conversion of Negroes in America. 

In countless communities in our country little 
or nothing is done in a spiritual way for Negroes. 
Catholic Negroes are frequently made to feel they 
are not altogether welcome even in our churches, 
though we, as a mass, fail to provide adequately 
for them outside of our own church buildings. ‘The 
cultivation of true tolerance, rather of sincere char- 
ity, toward the Negro is a duty that might well be 
made the subject of an address and discussion in 
some of our District Leagues. The attitude of 
American Catholics as a mass toward Negroes is 
something like a touchstone of charity; one must 
fear the charity of many will fade into nothingness 
when this test is applied. 


$385.82 Added to Endowment Fund 


Apart from a legacy of $234.52, from the estate 
of the late Rev. Wm. F. Wahl, New Jersey, the 
receipts accruing to the Central Bureau Endowment 
Fund during October came almost exclusively from 
benefactors who have previously contributed to this 
fund. The only first-time contributors were Mr. 
Harry Konetzky and Mr. H. D. Dengelkamp, both 


Of St. Louis County, whose contributions of $5 and 


$10 respectively, had been obtained by “E. C.”, a 
tried and proven benefactor, who added to their 
gifts $5 on his own account. The circumstance that 
the balance of the $385.82 received came from 
former contributors speaks well for their sustained’ 
interest. ‘These donors and their gifts are: 
Allegheny County, Pa., District League, $8.30; Mr. Jacob 
Post, Pottsville, Pa. $5; N. N., Indiana, $3; Rev. Louis 
Kaluza, Eau Claire, Wis., $3; R. A. Kuhl, St. Martin, Minn., 


$1; N. B. Schneider, Milwaukee, $1; Rev. Celestine Sander 


O. S. B., St. Meinrad, Ind., $10. 


I receive and read with great interest your Central Blatt 
and Social Justice. ~ Bist ose 
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For Our Prayerbook for the Ifugaos 

Contributions received in response to our appeal 
for funds to pay for the prayer book “Dalan Hi 
Langit” amounted to $694.00 as of October 31. The 
returns are gratifying, societies and individuals 
alike interesting themselves in the undertaking. 

The book is the first printed in the Ifugaw tongue 
of the dwellers in the Mountain Province of our 
remote possessions. 


C. V. Beneficiary by Will of a Priest 

Some time ago we were advised the C. V. had 
been made beneficiary, for purposes of the Central 
Bureau, in the will of a priest who died several years 
ago. Lately, on October 12, we received a check 
for $234.52, the legacy set aside by the testator. 
Mr. Nicholas Dietz, of Brooklyn, was instrumental 
in the transaction in our behalf. 

The benefactor is the late Rev. Wm. F. Wahl, 
one-time pastor of St. Boniface parish, Jersey City, 
N. J., who died Feb. 26, 1925. The example of this 
modest priest is one more evidence of the sincere 
interest members of the clergy take in the efforts of 
our institution. The sum received has been added 
to the Endowment Fund. 


Making Gifts Reach as Far as Possible 


In response to the Bureau’s appeal, addressed to 
units of the Cath. Women’s Union interested in mis- 
sion support, for clothing for boys attending the 
school at Holy Family Mission, Montana, we re- 
ceived a few articles, but no less than $128.75 in 
money. The officers in almost each instance offered 
the suggestion the Bureau could buy as cheaply as 
they could, while serviceable used clothing for boys 
—the ages given by the Sisters were 6-14 years— 
was a very scarce article, probably due to the well 
known proclivity of boys to render their clothing 
unserviceable as quickly as possible. 

Fortunately we were able to live up to the ex- 
_ pectations of the donors of the sum named. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Otto Knecht, of St. Louis, we 
obtained a wholesale price of $3. 50 per suit for 26 
; i, of Bae 7 Bee of coat and knickers, 


of wearing apparel for boys and girls. We spent 
n ae oe ee in St. aa or 
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cers should always bear in mind the possibility 
of raising funds by this means, especially for the 
Catholic Missions. Few people will, we believe, 
object to being asked once a month, or possibly 
once in three months, or once a year, to con- 
tribute their mite for so noble and necessary } 
a purpose. A paltry average of five dollars, con- 
tributed by 1,269 societies, District Leagues, or 
other organizations affiliated with the C. V., 
would yield a worthwhile sum. 

Were we able to look forward to receiving but 
$5,000 a year from this source, the Bureau could 
plan to grant funds to Missions for building 
chapels, schools, and even small infirmaries. And 
how badly all these are needed in those far- 
away corners of the earth, where Catholic mis- 
sionaries labor among pagan peoples, the letters 
of Bishops, Vicars Apostolic, and Mission Procu- 
rators, addressed to the Bureau, prove conclu- 
sively. 


Magazines for Missionaries 
Writing from Poona in India on September 
11, Rev. P. Alborghetti, S. J., tells us the maga- 
zines we have been sending to one of the Fathers — 
there were, after they had been read by him, dis- 
tributed ; 


“to our friends (English speaking people), who like them 
very much, and the soldiers, and they do them a lot of 
good. You can send any kind of Catholic magazines, but 
we prefer the following: America; Columbia; Extension 
Magazine; Field Afar; Franciscan Herald; Lamp; Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart; St. Anthony Messenger ; oa 
Truth.” 

An increasing demand on the part of mission-— 
aries for Catholic magazines leads us to renew 
our request to send to the Bureau regularly 
magazines of the kind referred to as soon as~ 
read. 


Within less than a month after ~his application | 
to join the C. V. as a Life Member had been con- 
firmed, Mr. Charles Hess, of Richmond Hill, N. Y., 
was called to his reward. Above all things not 
a “joiner,” he had affiliated with the C. V. because 
the nature of its activities appealed to him. Al- 
though.a member of one of our societies, in Brook- 
lyn, ‘he was so little known that we found it d 
cult to obtain even a few meager facts regardii 
his life. Mr. Nicholas Dietz wrote: — 

“There is little to say of a man of his character becau 
he desired that, whatever he did for his fell é 
remain unknown to others. In his will he 


sums to charity, and in this instance | : 1 
ti ns that devote themselves to 
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With the C. V. and Its Branches 


embers-at-Large of the Executive Committee 
The following gentlemen have accepted appoint- 
ent as members-at-large of the Executive Com- 
mee of the C. C. V. of A: 


Rev. Albert Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Leo Henkel, 
neoln, Ill.; Mr. H. Dittlinger, New Braunfels, Tex.; Mr. 
seph Berning, Cincinnati, O., and Mr. Chas. F. Hilker, 
Wayne, Ind. 

The Constitution of the C. V. provides that the Execu- 
e Committee shall consist of the elected officers, the 
ustees, the Presidents of the constituent State Branches, 
d members at large, to be appointed by the President. 


Jubilee Gift Committee Active 
The C. V. Diamond Jubilee Gift Committee, con- 
iuing its campaign for contributions, held a meet- 
g at Bethlehem, Pa., and has several circular 
ters ready to be issued, in addition to those 
eady sent to officers of State Branches and others. 
ne of the letters will be sent to laymen and women 
“means, while another, signed by the Treasurer, 
. Rev. Dr. A. J. Muench, Rector St. Francis Semi- 
iy, will be addressed to a large number of priests. 
et another, in English and German, will appeal to 
€ members of the societies composing the C. V. 


The letters stress the significance of the long existence 
the C. V. and solicit contributions in multiples of 75, 
geested by the anniversary the organization will com- 
smorate in 1930. 


rev. Joseph Wahlen to Write History of C. V. 


The decision of the Philadelphia convention of 
e C. V., repeated by the St. Cloud and Salem 
therings, to publish a History of the C. V., to be 
mpleted, if possible, by the time of the Diamond 
ibilee convention, 1930, is to be realized. Rev. 
seph J. Wahlen, of the Society of the Holy Fam- 
, residing in St. Louis, has begun the necessary 
search work. 

Fr. Wahlen is one of the limited number of mem- 
ts of this community in our country, preparing 
- University studies to qualify as teachers in a 
minary to be opened by the Fathers for the train- 
* of candidates for the priesthood deciding late 
life to devote themselves to the priestly vocation. 
1e history’ is to be Fr. Wahlen’s thesis for the 
ctorate at St. Louis University. 


spirited Convention Held by Michigan Branch 


“These men, delegates to this convention, are the 
ird generation of their race and faith in our coun- 
ie successors of the founders of the Central 
erein. The Catholic Church is indebted to the 
‘ntral Verein, and to no one else, for the parochial 
ols in this country. It was the pioneers of the 
tral Verein who worked hard for the future of 
Church by the establishment of our schools, 
ucate our youth in true Catholic doctrine and 
guard them. . . . The Verein was founded 
e fifties of the last century, at a time when 
were one or two hundred thousand Catholics 
r country; and it is due to education in our 
hat now, in spite of persecution, there are 


— 4 << 


more than 20,000,000 Catholics in the United 
States. The Central Verein is still the watch- 
man in the tower, guarding the parochial schools, 
and aiding in the adoption of beneficial legislation, 
and laboring to oppose what is injurious to the 
rights of the Church.” 

These are characteristic thoughts from the ser- 
mon with which the Rev. F. W. Schaeper, C. PP. S., 
welcomed the delegates to the convention of the 
Michigan Branch of the C. V., held September 29 
in St. Anthony parish, Detroit. Fr. Schaeper also 
celebrated the high mass, the delegates having been 
escorted from the parish hall to the church by a 
guard of honor. After church services the con- 
vention was opened in the parish hall, continuing 
through the afternoon and closing with a mass meet- 
ing in the evening. 

Special mention must be accorded the appointment of a 
committee, authorized to incorporate a Credit Union. The 
appointment had barely been made when the committee an- 
nounced it was prepared to take immediate action.. They 
agreed to invite Mr. Ben. Barhorst, of St. Louis, chairman 
of the Credit Union Committee of the Cath. Union of Mo., 
to come to Detroit and assist in the work of organization 
and to offer suggestions for the operation of the associa- 
tion. Another decision concerns the establishment of a 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, which would become a Branch of the 
Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. After a spirited discussion, 
participated in by men and women, the Organization Com- 
mittee was authorized to form a Ladies’ Auxiliary. 


An address by Mr. Paul G. Rohr, dealing with questions 
of organization and duties of Catholic societies, led to a 
discussion, resulting in recommendations that members of 
the Branch study literature dealing with social problems 
and questions from the domain of Apologetics, attend the 
monthly meetings of the Social Forum—the Detroit unit 
of the C. V. Branch—and there discuss, in a systematic 
way, the topics previously studied. An address on Juvenile 
Delinquency, delivered by Mr. Joseph Hewett, was likewise 
followed by discussion, the convention instructing the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions to embody the most pertinent sug- 
gestions resulting therefrom in their declarations. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Mies, speaking on the problem of 
membership, urged social study, based on the publications 
of the Central Bureau of the C. V., illustrating the manner 
in which the Social Forum should promote such study and 
make its fruits available to the bulk of the members. 

Mr. George Bilot was unanimously re-elected President, 
the rest of the officers, with the exception of four Trus- 
tees, also being re-elected. The seven Resolutions, includ- 
ing one on Catholic Action, another on Catholic Social 


_ Action, and third on Juvenile Delinquency, are marked by 


brevity and pertinent suggestions for action by the organ- 
ization. 


Massachusetts Branch Has Monthly Executive 
Meetings 


A strong appeal was addressed by Mr. Louis 
P. Pfau, President, Massachusetts League of the 
C. V., to the presiding officers of the Men’s So- 
cieties of Holy Trinity Parish, Boston, to at- 
tend the monthly meetings of its executive com- 
mittee. He assures them of the deep interest 
of the pastor, Rev. Charles P. Gisler, S. J., in 
the League, reminding them at the same time 
that the various men’s societies of the parish — 
have always taken an interest in the movement 
fostered by the C. V. 


Mr. Pfau further announces the presentation and dis- 
cussion of the resolutions adopted by the Salem Conven- 
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tion at the forthcoming monthly meeting, to be held on 
October 24, in order that the significance of united Catho- 
lic Action may be better understood by all. 


Resolutions of State Branch Conventions 

The New York State Branch have printed the 
resolutions adopted by their New York City con- 
vention, held early in September, in a four-page 
folder, for convenient use in the societies. The 
declarations have as their subjects: Our Holy 
Father; Catholic Education; Catholic Action; 
Charity; International Peace; Credit Unions; 
Federal Control of Education; Immigration; 
Solicitude for Catholic Youth; Missions and 
Vocations; Reading and the Press; Citizenship; 
Decadence of Morals; Paternalism; The Social 
Question; Marriage and the Family; The Cen- 
tral Bureau. The resolutions are in part orig- 
inal drafts, in part ratifications of those of the 
CoV... convention, We quote from )the™ last 
named declaration: 


“We congratulate the Central Verein on the remarkable 
success of the Salem Convention. We approve the resolu- 
tions adopted and urge our members and affiliated societies 


to read, study and discuss them.” 
Other resolutions read: 
Paternalism 


“We again condemn the efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment to centralize power within itself, and to make the 
State supreme over the individual, as is evidenced by pro- 
posed legislation respecting birth control, limitation of off- 
spring, centralization of education, State Paternalism and 
State Socialism.” 

Mission and Vocations 

“We again strongly urge our members to liberally sus- 
tain mission efforts at home and abroad, and to foster and 
support religious vocations.” 

The Social Question 


This resolution opens with a preamble repeating previ- 
ous declarations in principle and leading up to the follow- 
ing statement: 

“We deplore the present-day practice in industry of 
scrapping the wage-earner when he reaches forty or forty- 
five years of age, or shows the first signs of gray hair. 
We wish to remind the leaders of industry that the wage- 
earner must live and his family must be supported. We 
assert that if the worker is not permitted to maintain him- 
self and his family, the State or some other agency will be 
compelled to do so. This support *may of necessity take 
the form of an old-age pension or some form of insurance 
which will be made a charge on industry. We maintain 
that it is better to let the wage-earner help himself, as he 
earnestly desires to do, than to have recourse to the means 
suggested. 

“We also recommend that women, who do the same 
quality and quantity of work as men, should receive the 
same compensation as men, 

“We urge the Legislature of our State to enact laws 
prohibiting the indiscriminate issuing of injunctions in la- 
bor disputes, and demand trial by jury as a matter of right 
in proceedings to punish alleged violations of such injunc- 
tions. 

_ “We also condemn the right granted powerful corpora- 
tions to appoint their own police to enforce the law on 
their premises, as a perversion of the duty of the State 
to maintain law and order, and as a means of depriving 
the working men of such corporations of their rights and 
of the protection of the law.” 

* Ok 


The Detroit convention of the Michigan Branch 
of the C. V. grouped its resolutions under these 
heads: Our Holy Father; Catholic Action ; Cath- 
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olic Social Action; Catholic Education; Catholi 
Press; Juvenile Delinquency; Citizenship. Of thei 
declarations we present the following: 
Catholic Action 

“We believe and affirm that Catholic organizations, sucl 
as the Central Verein, are necessary to the life of a vig 
orous lay apostolate. We believe that the Central Vere 
should be represented in every Catholic lay movement an 
call upon our members to take their part whenever anc 
however possible.” 

Catholic Social Action 

“We believe in Catholic Social Action, but we also affirn 
our conviction that such action must be practical, withit 
the power of our societies to execute, and of such naturi 
as will practically further the real growth of our society} 
and therefore we urge our members to read and study thi 
literature available, to the end that they may have a prac 
tical knowledge of that which they profess.” 


Juvenile Delinquency 

“We believe that the loss of a sense of parental re 
sponsibility, the disintegration of the home, the paganiza 
tion of a large portion of our social life, the excessiv 
commercialization of entertainment, are at the root of muc 
of our juvenile delinquency and crime; and therefore wi 
believe that a committee or commission, composed of com 
petent members of the Catholic Central Verein, should bi 
formed to formulate and then execute such measures a 
may help to remedy, and thus to cure the growing de 
fection of our youth from Catholic practice and Catholi 
activity. The hope of Church and country is the youtl 
of today.” 


Some Figures from Wisconsin C. V. Report 

The Official Report of the 21st General Conve 
tion of the Cath. C. V. of Wisconsin, and the 7th 
Convention of the Cath. Women’s League of tha 
state, containing a record of the bulk of the pro 
ceedings, the text of addresses and resolutions, ete 
offers a new feature, “In Memoriam,’ devoted t 
members and benefactors called to their reward du 
ing the two-year period 1927-1929. 

The Report of the Corresp. and Financial Secre 
tary, Mr. John A. Roehl, presents the followin; 
figures : 

Membership of 69 societies, 9,175; number of member 
who have received sick-benefit (during the two-yea 
period), 1,776; members admitted to constituent societies 
649; expelled, 338; voluntarily resigned, 89; died, 259 
sick-benefit paid, $62,428.12; death-benefit paid, $41,844.00 
cash on hand or in Reserve Fund, $432,240.03; per capiti 
dues, $3,868.00. 

The sums listed are by no means negligible. Ther 
represent an average, for one year, of $31,000 es 
pended for sick-benefits, and of $20,000 for deatl 
benefits, or roughly $2,500 and $1,750 per month 
respectively. It is fair to assume that the member 
as a whole would not carry any sick-benefit othe 
than that offered by their society, a consideratiot 
which enhances the value of the aid conferred 
this type of insurance. And while, on the ot 
hand, many members probably carry additional 1 
insurance, this fact does not detract from the wor 
whileness of the aid rendered their families by t 
death-benefit the society pays. . 

The amounts involved illustrate an achieveme 
of mutual endeavor, and the possibilities of deve 
oping this system. This might involve larger a 
different benefits ; it might involve the Credit Uni 
feature within the societies; or perhaps a hospit 
ization benefit, possibly separate from the sick-be: 

E Pe Piet : 
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now allowed. At any rate, the figures show No one will venture to predict that Catholic 
- even the “business” of the societies, at least Action in Minnesota will now unfold in unparalleled 
the case of those affiliated with the Wisconsin intensity; but it is safe to say that conscientious 
nch of the C. C. V. of A., is substantial enough endeavor along the lines indicated by President 
srovide a foundation upon which the same sort Boerger will intensify interest in the society and the 
endeavor might be extended further, or new en- C. V., and will result in the promotion of the spirit 
vor based, or both. as well as works of charity. And that in itself is 


Pre cOucline of Monthly Activities” an aim worthy of serious efforts. 


‘he Message submitted by Mr. Wm. A. Boerger, District Branch Co-operates With Evidence 
sident of the Minnesota Branch of the C. V., Guild 
the annual convention held in Mankato, con- As Mr. Otto A. Hokamp, Secretary, the Alle- 
is suggestions for a program to be followed by gheny County, Pa., Section of the C. V., advises 
societies during the months October to March. the Central Bureau, this organization had at the 
. Boerger’s recommendations include reading of beginning of October enlisted eight young men to 
art of the Central Bureau’s report at each meet- take part in a lecture course sponsored by the Cath. 
, concluding in March, and promotion of a pro- Evidence Guild of the Pittsburgh diocese. The 
ed collection of tin and lead foil at each meet- course consists of two lectures a week on the same 
The additional specific suggestions for each | night, to be extended over 40 weeks. Cardinal Gib- 
the six months are: bons’ Faith of Our Fathers is being used as a text- 
ctober: Collection Month: Used clothing and pop- book. 


1 are to be collected and shipped to Missions in the ‘On invitation of the Executive Board of the Allegheny 


ner set forth on the instruction sheet given each dele- County League Mr. W. J. Ryan, representative of the 
. The Minnesota societies made a fine showing last Guild, adressed the quarterly meeting of the organization 
ter in a clothing collection campaign, while the pop- held in St. Martin’s parish hall, West End, Pittsburg, on 
1 to be forwarded was grown by boys in the state at the aims of the Evidence movement. Other speakers were 
request of Mr. Boerger. ; Mr. John Ejibeck, President of the Pennsylvania Branch 
ovember: Propaganda Month: Each member is asked of the C. V., Mr. H. J. Hegner, Vice-Pres. Knights of St. 


land or mail a copy of the Sunday Visitor and of a George, and Mrs. G. Bronder, President Allegheny County 
ignated Free Leaflet of the Central Bureau to a non- Branch Cath. Women’s Union. 


Song Month: “After regular work of the District League Meeting Adopts Resolutions 
- members will all join in singing well known The Clinton County District League usually 
-hurch hymns and folk songs. ...In fact, sing an 


: Ear: adopts one or two resolutions of timely significance 
ing and closing song at each meeting! ; ; 1 flys Meck Getat 
anuary: Debating Month: The Message assigns a at its semi-annual gatherings. eeting on October 
ific subject for societies in rural districts and another 13 at Breese, the organization ratified two declara- 
societies in the cities. The former deals with the in- tions of principle, the one dealing with Organiza- 
acy of “Federal Farm Relief,’ lacking individual and tion, the other with Peace. 

al enterprise; the latter with the return of working- 4 
rom the city to the farm. 

uary: Story Month: Young people and children 
be invited to meetings held this month; subjects | 
with the early history of the community, the parish, 
iety are suggested. 

ch: Youth Movement Month: “Study Boy Scout, 


The first argues the desirability of lay organizations oy 
from the strength to be derived from union of forces, the — 
power it provides to join with the Church in propagating 
and defending the Faith, the promotion of good works and 
the combating of evil, and the directing of financial con- 
tributions from many to one or more specified objects, 
wo which thus will be better aided than scattered purpose 
lub and other youth movements, and determine could be by scattered gifts; further, the resolution voice 
r any of them would be a desirable undertaking for commendation of parish sodalities and societies, and e 
iety to engage in.” A source of supply for liter- courages and urges “all nonaffiliated Catholic societie 
on the 411 Club movement is given. “ea join their forces with our Clinton County District L 
tinfoil, clothing and pop-corn collections are intende _ | our State Union, the Catholic Union of Illinois, and 
ras segs Seed ag he porns ees pages , organization, the Cath. Central 
the Ta reau. : Meals eee ae merica. ; ¢ Ave 
re accompanied by samples of tin and lead-foil 
play card intended to be placed in a_ collection 
reading: “For a Good Cause—Throw All 
Foil (Silver Paper) Into This Box—It Will Be 
tharitable Purpose.” Moreover, the “Outline 
contains, at the end of each month’s pro- 
reminder: “Don’t forget tin-foil collection!” 

rogram assuredly has the merit that it ap- 
iy verage member of the affiliated so- 
ti A beit.” It also | 
it aims” 


The second declaration voices the approval by th 


x 
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gether gratifying meeting October 17 in St. Henry's 
Parish hall, St. Louis, a number of delegates trom 
parishes outside of the city being present in addi- 
tion to a large gathering of representatives of so- 
dalities, and of the senior bodies of men and women, 
in the city. The principal address, defining the 
Cath. Union of Mo., was delivered by Rev. C. Win- 
kelmann, pastor of St. Francis de Sales parish, St. 
Louis. Meetings are planned for the winter months, 
each with a lecture, discussion, and reports of offi- 
cers and committees. 

Rey. Schuler had arranged a conference of the Spiritual 
Directors of Sodalities in advance of the opening meeting. 
Moreover, the Cath. Union of Mo. as such, the St. Louis 
District League, and the Cath. Women’s Union, sent repre- 
sentatives to the first gathering and plan to continue rep- 
resentation at later meetings, besides soliciting interest in 
the efforts of the young men by letters and addresses. 
The St. Louis District League has also provided for a 
Young Men’s Lecture evening, having arranged for several 
brief addresses by members of the junior group at the 
monthly meeting in December. 


Founded Fifty Years Ago 


SS. Peter and Paul Benevolent Society of Man- 
kato, Minn., celebrated its Golden Jubilee Sep 
tember 22-24, in conjunction with the Annual Con- 
vention of the Minnesota Branch of the C. V. and 
the Cath. Aid Assoc. of Minnesota. The purposes 
of-the society and some of its history are fittingly 
set forth on several pages in the “Souvenir Pro- 
gram” of the convention. 


The Society was organized on All Saints’ Day, 
1879, and the first meeting after organization was 
held November 23. It numbered 70 active and 15 
honorary members. Rev. Peter Schnitzler, S. J., 
was the first Hon. President, Mr. Frederick Busch 
first President. The article declares: 

“The SS. Peter and Paul Benevolent Society was organ- 
ized ... for the purpose of granting mutual life insurance, 
sick-benefit protection, support of Catholic schools for the 
education of Catholic children, and the support of widows 
and orphans... 

“They affiliated with the Witwen-und Waisen-Fund, the 
Central Verein, and the Catholic Aid Association of Min- 
nesota on or about April 19, 1882, thereby giving the mem- 
bers an opportunity to obtain larger amounts of life in- 
surance at nominal rates and remain in a Catholic society 
surrounded by Catholic traditions, obeying the rules and 
regulations of the Church, and to assist thousands of 
widows and orphans through life or until such time as 
they became better able to provide for themselves.” 

Addressing the convention of the State League 
the Rev. W. B. Sommerhauser, S. J., pastor of 
_the parish, gave public recognition to the society 
for its untiring and wholehearted co-operation with 
the parish church and school. 


Hussmann, Spiritual Director of the Cath. 


sureau, has presented our institution with a 
tograph of the deceased. : 
sv. Schuler had a cabinet photo of Rev. Hussmann en- 


and interest 
tion. a 
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___Rev. R. W. Schuler, assistant to the late Rev. 


id the enlargement framed. Piety toward the | 
in our undertakings prompted the 4 


Miscellany 


St. Michael’s Society, of Poughkeepsie, N. 
now in its eighty-first year, recently lost a mem 
Mr. M. Kopser, who joined the organization fit 
five years ago! : 

A communication addressed to its members declares _ 
Sick Fund to have been in heavy demand during the 1 
year. 


In order to systematize efforts in the interest 
Individual Membership in the New York Le 
Branch of the C. V., the October meeting divic 
its members into twelve groups, with a promo 
in charge of each. 


The promoter is to endeavor personally and through 
group to arouse greater interest in this class of mem 
ship and to obtain new affiliations. 


Miss Dorothy Mayer, Brooklyn, is the fi 
woman to obtain Life Membership in the Cent 
Verein. She is active in the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
the local Branch of the C. V., and a loyal co-worl 
with the Bureau in its mission support and ot} 
endeavors. 


The fee attached to this type of membership is placed 
the Central Bureau Endowment Fund. 


One of the few secretaries applying regula 
for Free Leaflets, Mr. Wolfgang Reinhard, 
St. Aloysius Men’s Society, Brooklyn, writ 
the members of his organization found all of 3 
Free Leaflets thus far sent them interesting, a 
praised them highly. 


“IT was instructed,’ Mr. Reinhard continues, “to expi 
to you the appreciation of the Society in the hope that 
may continue in this good work.” 


Our contention that the placing of a Pamp 
Rack need not be restricted to the church \ 
tibule is borne out by an unsolicited communi 
tion from the Superior of a monastic insti 
tion in the state of Indiana, who, while ord 
ing fifty copies of each of three various pamphl 
published by us, writes: 


“Although we have no parish, our Book Rack dr 
better than one in many a city church.’ 


In the prime of life, Mr. Julius R. Tondre, ch 
man of the committee on arrangements for 1 
year’s convention of the Staatsverband of Tex 
conducted at Castroville last August, died on O 
ber 19. Although ill when the convention ops 
he delivered the address of welcome, realizing t 
immediately after adjournment he would have 
take to his bed. 

A native of Castroville, he was active i 
St. Louis’ parish, the Society of the eS oe 
Texas Staatsverband. Both organizations were 
resented at the funeral, Mr. Ben Schwegmann 
Herman Jaeckle acting for the Federation. we 
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increase the number of members, reduced to 
ateen, it was considered desirable to dissolve 
organization, while its members joined the 
ly Name Society. This organization, with 
nty members, the majority under twenty-five 
rs of age, in its turn affiliated itself with the 
gon State League of the C. V. 

ir. F. A. Bell, Secretary of St. Boniface Holy Name 
ety, believes it will have a strength of 125 members by 
time next year. 


\s a proof of his interest in the cause of Cath- 
- Action, Mr. Frank Stifter, Secretary, Branch 
Knights of St. George, of Carnegie, Pa., paid 
twenty-five copies each of the two brochures 
The Kingship of Christ, recently published 
the Bureau, which he intended to donate to 
Pamphlet Rack of his church. 
t the same time he requested fifty copies of our Free 
fet, No. 41, “for distribution among the German mem- 
of the Branch.” Adding: “our Branch would like 
o more than it does for the promotion of Social Action, 
on account of the endeavors we are already engaged in, 
treasury is always empty and therefore our activities 
naturally limited.” As a further token of his good 
Mr. Stifter added 25c “to at least pay for the 
age on the Free Leaflets.” 


The Central Verein Federation” of Utica, N. Y., 
of the most active branches of its kind affiliated 
1 our organization, co-operates with the Bureau 
various ways. 


Ir. John P. Weber, its secretary, recently re- 
sted 150 copies of the Free Leaflet, “Peter De- 
red from Prison,’ and 50 copies of the Ger- 
1 leaflet, “Christus der Konig der Familie.” Of 
‘same leaflet we were to send 500 more, if pub- 
ed in English. A check for $10, enclosed, was 
nded in part for 100 copies of the brochure, 
ie Theology of Christ the King,” and the bal- 
é as a contribution toward the expense of print- 
the Ifugao prayer book. 

ssides, Mr. Weber reports that a quantity of the 
sau’s Annual Report, previously asked for by him, had 
ved and been distributed at the doors of both St. Joseph 


St. Mary churches among 250 members of the Holy 
1e Societies, assembled for Holy Communion. 


‘rule to its intention, to take up a collection for 
Missions at each semi-annual meeting, the Clin- 
County Distrikt-Verband obtained $46.04 by 
ms of a hat collection on October 20, to be for- 
ded to Most Reverend Archbishop Doering, at 
na, India. 


his particular Mission suffered considerable in 
sequence of the world war, since the missioners 
e mostly Germans, who were interned and ulti- 
ely deported, and not permitted to return until a 
years ago. Archbishop Doering and his mis- 
Bice are working hard to overcome the conse- 
s of more than ten years of neglect, unavoid- 
nder the circumstances because there were no 
jionaries available to take the place of those 

d by the exigencies of war to leave the district. 
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Book Review 
“The School of Suffering,” by Rt. Rev. P. W. von Keppler, 
D. D., late Bishop of Rottenburg. Transl. by 
A. F. Brockland. B. Herder Book Co,, 1929. 
194 pages. Price $1.50. 

Is there anything more common than suffer- 
ing? Still there is nothing so rare as a cheerful 
sufferer. The acquisition of knowledge is usu- 
ally a slow process. The science of suffering 
cheerfully or even resignedly is perhaps the most 
difficult of life’s lessons. 


There is not an individual who does not seek 
for happiness. But the law of life is the law of 
suffering. The only alternative left to man is to 
learn to combine suffering and happiness, or bet- 
ter, to find happiness in suffering. This can only 
be realized if we learn to suffer joyfully. 

In the “School of Suffering” the scholarly 
Bishop Keppler is our teacher. He draws his 
inspiration from the collective teaching of Holy 
Scripture and the Imitation of Christ; from 
ancient as well as from modern Christian phi- 
losophy. It is as complete a collection as can be 
found on the subject, and it is presented in a 
masterly way. The sufferer will find the book 
an arsenal of strength, a treasure trove of con- 
solation. 

Mr. A. F. Brockland, the translator, has done 
justice to the original. It is our sincere opinion 
that the book is a worthy “companion and as- 
sistant” of that other worth-while book “More 
Joy” from the pen of the same author. 


Chapman, Michael A. Judas and Jude. B. Herder Book 
; Co, Stlouisyel929% 134 ‘pps Price. ol-253 
Father Chapman’s book, entitled “Judas and 

Jude,” will not only prove interesting to the 

average Christian reader but very informing as 

well. Among other things, it contains a com- 
prehensive view of the plan of individual re- 
demption. 


The account of the life of Judas is a master- 
ful study in psychology of the life of a soul be- 
set by a predominant vice. On the other hand, 
that of St. Jude presents a marvelous descrip- 
tion of the beauty of a life spent entirely for 
God. 


The work is as true a description of soul ex- 
perience in concrete form as one could hope to 
find. Here, as in life itself, we do not find the 
ideal of Christian perfection represented in the 
individual. What we do see is a soul struggling 
under the influence of Divine Grace on the 
straight and narrow path that leads to our eter- 
nal Goal. 


We are made to realize in studying these pages 
that the outcome of the Great Battle is depend- 
ent upon the soul’s co-operation with the Grace 
of God. 


One will gain renewed energy and an added 
impulse to fulfill the words of St. Jude, “to con- 
tend earnestly for the Faith once delivered to 
the Saints.” 


a 
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E.) Die Nothwendigkeit beider Methoden. 


Selbst auf die Gefahr hin als kompromissarischer 
Denker zu erscheinen, muss ich zusammenfassend 
noch einmal betonen, dass in beiden Richtungen 
oder Schulen des mitteleuropaischen Katholizis- 
Mis. ieder scholastis chen) tundgsins der: 
romantischen, wie man kurz sagen darf, in der 
durch Heinrich Pesch und in der durch Karl 
Vogelsang reprasentierten, Wahrheit und Irr- 
thum auf beide Seiten vertheilt sind. Beide Meth- 
oden haben ihr ehernes Recht, das kann gar nicht 
bestritten werden. Die reinanalytisch-posi- 
tivistische Methode des  Solidarismus, 
die den einmal gegebenen Kapitalismus innerlich 
ordnet, deutet, daher bejaht, aber morgen auch den 
Kommunalsozialismus bejahen muss, in dem Masse 
als er positive Wirklichkeit wird, hat ihr ehernes 
Recht deshalb, weil wir im Kapitalismus, im Sozial- 
ismus leben, daher real zu beiden Stellung neh- 
men missen. Aber nicht minder ehern ist das Recht 
dersynthetisch-kritischen Methode, 
die sowohl in der Romantik als auch in der Trans- 
zendentalphilosophie K ants, enthalten ist, weil wir 
eben nicht nur fur heute, sondern auch fur morgen 
leben—eine Methode, die sozialpolitisch 
alles Handeln auf ein Ur- und Idealbild anlegt und 
ausrichtet, in der wissenschaftlichen 
Erkenntnis aber der Ueberzeugung ist, dass 
auch die analytisch-positivistische Erfahrungser- 
kenntnis unmoglich ware ohne meta-wissenschaft- 
liche Grundnorm, dass es auch keinen analytischen 
Sach- und Wirklichkeitsbefund dessen, was Kapi- 
talismus oder Sozialismus an sich ist, gabe ohne 
methodisches Ur- und Idealbild, kein Sein ohne ein 
Sollen, keine Wirklichkeit ohne reine Grundsetzung 
des Denkens. ~ 

Dass es mir aber modglich ist hier (und in 
meinem Buche tiber die “Sozialmetaphysik der 
Scholastik”) beide Methoden in ihrem 
Rahmen gelten zu lassen ohne kompromissarisch 


_ zu werden, allerdings mit deutlicher Prioritat der 


synthetisch-kritischen Methode 
weningstens fiir den Bereich der Wissenschaft, weil 
ohne sie auch die analytisch - positivis- 


tische Methode_ undurchfihrbar _bliebe 
dieses sichere Stehen tiber den beiden Partei 
von dem ich glaube, dass es der eigentliche Sinn ¢ 
Katholischen Aktion sei, nicht aber die Entseh 
dung fiir eine der beiden Richtungen—das v 
danke ich, wie ich hier feststellen darf, d 
methodenreinenDenken des Kr 
izismus. Die Scholastik gibt mir nicht 
Méglichkeit, die Romantik wirklich zu wiurdig| 
wie es nothwendig ist fiir die Erzeugung eit 
kritischen Sozialtheorie, wohl aber finde ich in « 
Transzendentalphilosophie die Moglichkeit, sow: 
die Scholastik als auch die Romantik, sowohl 
analytisch-positivistische als auch die synthetisq 
Sozialtheorie, beide fiir ihren Bereich, anzuerk 
nen und zu werthen. Ich bemerke hier, um Mi 
verstandnisse zu vermeiden, dass ich mich ni 
philosophisch zu Kant bekennen mochte, sonde 
einzig und allein zu dem Prinzip kritisch 
Denkens wie es nach neukantischer Deutv 
von Platon tiber Augustinus, N am 
laus von Cusa, Descartes, Leitue 
herauf zu Kant _ reicht und in letzterem se 
unverlierbare, wenn auch ganz gewiss nicht e1 
giltige, ja vom. Neukantianismus selbst bere 
wieder ttberwundene Auspragung erhalten hat. 
Nur von der kritischen Philosophie her lasst s 
das Methodenproblem, das uns im Grunde besch. 
tigt und die beiden Richtungen des mitteleu 
paischen Katholizismus entzweit, losen, die Fra 
wem die Prioritat gebithrt, der Thatsache o 
deren begrifilicher Ertas sono 
Gedanken. Die theologische Berufung auf ¢ 
ens realissimum (Nell-Breuning) kann im Ern 
dieses reine Methodenproblem nicht prajudizier 
Im Bereiche der Sozial- und Geschichtsforschu 
in dem wir stehen, gibt es keine reii 
Thatsachenforschung, keine Gegi 
standserkenntnis, keinen Wirklichkeitsbefund of 
synthetische Theorie. Der Primat der Theo 
kann ernstlich gar nicht geleugnet werden. 
eigentliche Problem ist ‘immer nur, soll dij 
Theorie sein dogmatisch oder hyp 
thetisch, soll sie an der Erfahrung reii 
oder nicht Threr Majestat, (am 
Thatsache (Nell-Breuning), die eine K6ni: 
und Mutter alles Denkens sein mag, steht ib 
geordnet Seine Majestat, der scho6 
ferische Gedanke, der ein K6nigg 
Vater aller Wissenschaft ist. Die Berufung < 
das ens realissimum ist auch deshalb schon h 
fallig, weil Gott auch ist der absolute Gedan 
die reine Schdpferkraft, die Uridee. J 
Metaphysik, die in einer positiven Relig 
wurzelt, hat es mit absoluten Thatsachen zu 
die Wissenschaft hingegen niemals — 
absoluten, sondern immer nur mit relatiy 
Thatsachen, immer nur mit ideologisck 
Deutungen der Realitat, mit Sym 
der komplexen. Wirklichkeit, die ewig nur abbrey 
torisch zu erfassen ist (Switalski). Auch 
begegnen sich wieder die beiden Betra 
tungsweisen, von apes immer spf 


se 
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1 denen ich auch glaube, dass beide berechtict 


am und deren w e Chisels est ig e 
mrkennung viel unfruchtbares 
merten aus der Welt schaffien 


irde, Streiten zwischen Religion und Wissen- 
aft, aber auch Streiten im religidsen wie im 
senschaftlichen Lager selbst. Was wir inner- 
holisch in dem Ringen verschiedener Richtungen 
tstellen kénnen, das wiederholt sich in der Wis- 
schaft als Methodenstreit—beides aber hat seine 
entliche Wurzel in der Nichtklarung des Ver- 
tnisses von Metaphysik und Wissenschaft. Ich 
e also, es gibt zwei Betrachtungsweisen, die 
staphysisch-religiose, der allein 
atsachen wirklich gegeben sind, der daher eine 
mlytis sch-positivistis che Theo- 
e entspricht. Zu demselben Bech victes kommt, 
C immer sonst auch ausserhalb metaphysisch- 
gioser Gedankengange von 


der einmal gege- 
en, positiven, konkreten Wirthschafts- oder 


atsverfassung ausgeht. Im Solidarismus begeg- 
i sich beide positivistischen Gedankengange, der 
taphysisch-religidse und der rechts- und wirth- 
aftspositivistische. Dieser Methode gegeniiber 
meteht die synthetisch-kritische, 
' Thatsachen niemals “gegeben”, sondern immer 
-“aufgegeben” sein kénnen, im fortschreitenden 
<enntnisprozess der Wissenschaft “erzeugbar”, 
an auch niemals bis ans Ende aller Zeit eindeutig 
timmbar—erzeugbar und bestimmbar einzig und 
‘in durch Ideologie, durch Denkform, durch— 
ne Majestat, den schopferischen Gedanken. 


F.) Das Problem der “Entproletarisierung.” 


Yer sozialpolitische Begriff der “Entproletari- 
ung” ist methodisch durchaus bedingt durch den 
hbefund “Kapitalismus”, also durch die Kapita- 
nuskritik. Bisher hat man unter Entproleta- 
erung, einem Begriff, der in der Schule 
ygelsangs gepragt worden ist, etwas anderes 
standen als nunmehr die herrschende Lehre 
unter versteht, und es ware um der beerifflichen 
nheit besser, fiir beide einander nicht deckenden 
rstellungen von Entproletarisierung, der kon- 
vativ-strukturellen und der auf dem Boden des 
pitalismus denkbaren und sich automatisch voll- 
1enden “Besserstellung” der Arbeiterschaft, die 
t doch zugleich nur als Intensivierung des Kapi- 
smus moglich ist, verschiedene Wortsymbole zu 
wenden. Vom Standpunkt der ungentigenden, 
ht die volle Wirklichkeit erfassenden Kapitalis- 
critik des Solidarismus ergibt sich nothwendig 
inderes Ideal der Entproletarisierung als vom 
punkt des synthetisch-kritischen Kapitalismus- 
es, dem nicht ein “jugendbewegter Kapitalis- 
oriff” (Gundlach) zugrundeliegt, sondern der 
iservativromantische, der freilich 
dem sozialistischen und dem 
igionssoziologischen weitgehende 
vandtschaft zeigt. Eine echte Ent- 
eee chet UNE 1-6. aatiate dh, ein) 
Benedes Solidarismus nicht 
mi € h. Dies vor aller packets weil dem Soli- 
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darismus das konstruktive Gesellschaftsbild fehlt, 
ohne das Entproletarisierung gar nicht auf ein Telos 
ausrichtbar ist. Dem Solaris fehlt, wie er 
selbst gesteht (Nell-Breuning), das Konstruktiv- 
Baumeisterliche, das die Romantik und den So- 
zialismus verbindet—er wartet, bis etwas “wachst”, 
bis andere etwas schaffen, um es dann anzuer- 
kennen. Hier liegen die eigentlichen Wurzeln des 
Problems. 

Das sind keine Fragen, die in die sublimen Hohen 
der Metaphysik ftthren (Nell-Breuning), sondern 
da geht es einfach um eine ganz eindeutige Ent- 
scheidung: Entweder volle Erkenntnis der 
Kapitalismus- und Sozialismus wirklichkeit 
und sozialpolitisch konstruktive Ueberwindung 
beider, oder aber—und das ist die fehlerhafte 
Methode des Solidarismus—es kommt dahin, dass 
erst hinterher, wenn andere etwas geschaffen 
haben, die solidaristische Theorie sich einstellt, und 
es fur gut befindet. Es ist eine seit Jahren von mir 
vertretene These, dass der Solidarismus ein 
ACW EOsminosd atco nisvs yost enipeista ie 
Unterschied von Spann und Orel, die hier 
gleich denken, spreche ich diesem Standpunkt nicht 
alle Berechtigung ab, betrachte ihn vor allem nicht 
schon als in sich “liberal’, sondern verlange nur, 
dass man ihn von Seiten seiner Anwalté in seiner 
Methodenbedeutung erkenne, ihn zugebe, kurz, dass 
man sich der Grenzen der analytisch-positivistischen 
Methode bewusst werde und daher auch die 
andere Methode der Kapitalismuskritik, die ich 
die synthetisch-kritische nenne, gelten lasse. Es 
ware hochst verhangnisvoll, bloss eine Richtung 
als die katholische betrachten zu wollen. Die 
Kapitalismuskritik und die ihr folgende, immer nur 
hypothetische, niemals dogmatische Kapitalismus- 
definition ist eine rein wissenschaftliche, strukturelle 
Angelegenheit, und kann daher gar niemals durch 
papstliche oder bisch6fliche Entscheidungen erledigt 
werden. Die autoritare Kirche ist auch gar niemals 
von den Anspriichen besessen, die ihr oft tberei- 
frige Anwalte, die ihre eigene wissenschaftliche 
Konzeption mit der kirchlichen Autoritat decken 
wollen, zumuthen. Die Kapitalismusdefinition 
kirchlicher Entscheidungen kann, kritisch besehen, 
nur den Sinn haben, fiir eine religids-sittliche Ent- 
scheidung, die gegeben werden soll, in der Begriffs- 
verwitrung, die herrscht, prazise zu umschreiben, 
welcher Begriff von Kapitalismus den folgenden 
Frklarungen zugtundegelest wird. Ein Prajudiz 
fiir wissenschaftliche Sacherkenntnisse ist dadurch 
in keiner Weise gegeben, daher ein Appell an den 
“Sportsgeist” der Katholiken (WNell-Breuning), 
darnach es einfach “gemacht” wird, weil es ge- 
schrieben steht, unbeschadet der Nothwendigkeit 
kritischer Fortbildung der Begriffe, durchaus 
deplaziert erscheinen muss. 


Es ist nicht zu leugnen, dass der Solidarismus 
sehr grosse Verdienste hat in der Deutung und 
inneren Ordnung der ihm gegebenen Wirklichkeit 
des “Kulturkreises” oder Normensystems ‘‘Kapitalis- 
mus”; er wird dieselben Verdienste sich auch noch 
dem Go? aliemus gegenitber erwerben, sobald dieser 
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einmal durch die Organisation des Weltproletariats 
Wirklichkeit geworden sein wird. Sozial- 
reformatorisch hingegen im Sinne eines 
konstruktiven Umbaues der Gesellschaft will und 
kann der Solidarismus nicht wirken infolge der 
positivistischen Methode, welcher er huldigt. Die 
grosse Gefahr des Solidarismus ist dabei, dass er 
aus seinem erkenntnismetaphysischen Ansatz heraus 
einem Fatalismus der Thatsachen 
verfallt und die schdpferischen, konstruktiven, 
baumeisterlichen Krafte, die allein neue Thatsachen 
schaffen konnen, als “romantisches ‘Theoretisieren”, 
als “Jugendbewegthum”, wenn nicht gar als 
“Sozialismus” verdachtigt. Die positivistische 
Grundhaltung des Solidarismus fthrt zur bekannten 
Theorie der vollzogenen Thatschen, zur Anerken- 
nung, gestern des Schlicht- und Konkurrenzkapital- 
ismus, heute des Konzentrationskapitalismus, mor- 
gen aber mit ebensolcher Nothwendigkeit des 
Sozialismus. Eine Ueberwindung aller dieser For- 
men, die alle ohne Ausnahme Menschenrechte der 


Personlichkeit verkiirzen, wenn auch nicht in der 
namlichen Weise, bringt der Solidarismus nicht, 


kann es nicht, ja will es gar nicht, kann es kraft 
seiner Methodengrundlage konsequenterweise gar 
nicht wollen. Wir konnen ruhig gestehen, dass ihm 
und uns allen, insoferne wir dem Solidarismus 
anhangen, der Sozialismus darin weit uberlegen ist 
—der Sozialismus weiss, was er will, wenigstens in 
Oesterreich, er hat Fuhrer von feeister ete 
architektonischem Wollen, er hat einen Plan, den 
der Solidarismus gar nicht haben will (Nell- 
Breuning), und er verwirklicht diesen Plan in 
konsequentem Vorwartsschreiten, er schafft 
etwas, das dann, wenn es geschaffen sein wird, 
unsere solidaristischen Theoretiker besichtigen, fiir 
gut befinden und—legalisieren werden. 

Das ist das Kernproblem: die Methode des 
Solidarismus vermag nichts anderes als die 
religiose Weihung und Verbramung, die Lega- 
Pmancruan ec der von anderen work 
zogenen Thatsachen, Thre Allein- oder 
doch sehr starke Vorherrschaft in den katholischen 
Mecn behindert die kons tt.u k- 
tiven Krafte, die allein praktische Arbeit, die 
dauernden Werth hat, leisten k6nnen, indem sie 
dieselben als romantische Schwarmerei lacherlich 
macht. Der Fatalismus der Thatsachen, die Anpas- 
sung an die gegebenen Verhaltnisse, eine geradezu 
religiodse Haltung der modernen Technik und 
Grosstadtentwicklung gegenitber, machen es unmog- 


- lich, dass der Katholizismus gegentiber der Epoche 


eme wirklich herrscherliche Hal- 
tung einnehme. Wenn der Katholizismus in seinen 
beiden Richtungen einig ware darither, was Ent- 
proletarisierung denn sei—er k6nnte sie durch- 
fihren gegen alle Hindernisse, sei es durch 
den Abbau der Grossbetriebe und Verwendung 
der Technik fiir den genossenschaftlich organ- 
isierten Kleinbetrieb, sei es selbst durch Ueber- 
windung der Technik in ihrer modernen Form. 
Den Menschen, die wollen, ist alles méglich, wie 
gerade der Grenzfall’ des Asketen, des Heiligen 


beweist, der auf Luxus, Komfort, Technik, Nark 
tika aus hdheren Motiven verzichten kann. Nt 
wenn die Kirche und mit ihr die Katholische Aktic 


ihren eigentlichen Beruf, Heilige z 
erziehen, nicht aber Strukturfragen der Wisse1 
schaft zu lésen, erkennen, dann wird auch ihne 


alles moglich sein in dem, der allein sie starkt. 

Die Entprolet arisierung ist ein doppeltes Probler 
ein ae es und ein institu tem 
nelle Das ethische Problem allein liegt 1 
offiziellen Aufgabenkreis der Katholischen Aktio 
Das soll nicht heissen, dass die Katholische Aktic 
kein Interesse haben darf ftir das Institutionell 
sondern nur, dass die Entscheidungen iiber dassell 
ausserhalb der Kirche fallen, und zwar nic 
nur die technischen, sondern auch die theoretise 
prinzipiellen Entscheidungen. Das ethische Gruni 
problem der Entproletarisierung besteht darin, da 


wieder Menschen wachsen, die i 
sich selbst den Proletarier wt bie 
winden, und aus dem letzterlinie religioss 


Motiv bewusster Gottebenbildlichkeit und Gotte 
stellvertreterschaft, wieder vollwerthige Personlic 
keitsberufe zu ergreifen und diese durch ein ganz 
arbeitsreiches Leben zu tragen den Muth habe 
Nur die volle Berufspersénlichkeit kann Richtma 
der Entproletarisierung sein. (Hier ist der O 
auf die eminent soziologische Bedeutung der po 
tischen Organisation im historischen autoritari 
Sinne hinzuweisen. Wie -Vogelsang sét 
Sozialreform wesentlich bedingt hielt durch ¢ 
historische Autoritat des Hauses Oesterreich, 
haben auch in der *’Oesterreichischen Aktion” D 
A. M. Knollund Dr. A. Missong das Vi 
haltnis von “Kaiserthum und Proletariat’, w 
iiberhaupt die ganze “Entproletarisierung” un 
diesem Gesichtspunkt betrachtet). 

Neben der vollen Berufspers6nlichkeit ist 
ethischen Bereiche die Familienidee 
eigentliche Grundlage der Entproletarisierung. Ui 
zwar ist nicht, wie man zumeist héren kann, 
Vielzahl der Kinder die Ursache der Verp 
letarisierung, sondern ganz im Gegensatz, es ist 
natirliche Vollzahl der Kina 
gewollt und erreicht von Eltern, die sich ihrer K 
turfunktion und Verantwortung voll bewusst si’ 
und in der Zeugune ein heiliges Amt verwalten, 
entscheidende Voraussetzung der Entproletarisieru 
Es muss hier gesagt werden, dass gerade die 
katholisch - Solidariauecbag Kreisen methodi 5 
grundgelegte Thatsachenglaubigkeit in beiden etl 
schen Grundfragen, im Aufbau der Persénlichk’ 
und der kinderreichen Familie, oft geradezu 
ein Genickfang wirkt und dass hier ein ni 
selten selbst beichtvaterlicher Fatalismus der 'Tt 
sachen, der aus derselben Methode des Positivis 
stammt, ex auctoritate zerbricht, was an & 
Willen und festem Muthe vorhanden ist. Das Er 
aber ist nicht ein Vater, der souveran und v 
bewusst eine vielkdpfige Familie fuhrt und an 
selbst emporwachst, sondern ein innerli 
gebrochener Mensch, dessen offizi 
Bekenntnis zu den geheimsten Handlungen im ¥ 
ligthume seiner Familie i in eklatantem Widersp: 
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steht, ohne dass er die Kraft hatte, diesen Wider- 
spruch zu uberwinden. 

Es ist ganz unmodglich, die analytisch-positi- 
vistische Methode des Solidarismus, die Methode 
der Anpassung und des fait accompli, von schwerer 
Schuld gerade auch in der mangelhaften Ausriistung 
der Menschen fiir den Kampf ums ethische Dasein 
freizusprechen. Wir haben den Muth und das 
Vertrauen verloren, dass die vollképfige 
Familie, die ein verantwortungsfreudiger Vater 
in die Welt setzt, noch immer ihren Unterhalt 
gefunden hat, vom hl. Joseph selbst 
ernahrt, dass auch im 20. Jahrhundert sich hierin 
nichts, gar nichts geandert hat, und wir konnten 
diesen Muth, ohne den es kein katholisches Leben 
n der Welt gibt, verlieren, weil nicht selten die 
Berufenen, die das Feuer dieses Muthes unterhalten 
sollten, infolge der Beschaftigung mit abliegenden 
Wissenschaften thatsachenglaubig und ideenscheu 
geworden sind, und die Predigt des Reiches Gottes 
vernachlassigen, das mitten unter uns ist, namlich 
in den katholischen Herzen, aus denen allein der 
Brand herausgerissen werden kann und _hineinge- 
wworfen in die Welt, damit sie nach Gottes Willen 
brenne und nicht im Sumpf verkomme. Uns fehlt 
der Glaube und der Muth, dass tiber der Souver- 
a@nitat der Thatsachen steht und ewig 
ibestehen bleibt die Souveranitat des 
ischopferischen Gedankens, der diese 
‘Thatsachen bestimmt, setzt und baut. 

Es ist gar nicht iiberflissig, immer wieder die 
elementaren Methodenvoraussetzungen aller Sozial- 
politik zu betonen, die immer eine weltanschau- 
lich bedingte ist, im katholischen Rahmen 
saber die allerwenigste Ursache hahen kann, diese 
ihre auf kritischem Wege feststellbare Herkunft 
;zu verleugnen. Erst auf dieser Basis lohnt sich die 
'Betrachtung des Institutionellen. Gewiss ware es 
'werthvoller, in allen diesen letzterlinie methodischen 
\Grundfragen einig zu sein, um zu praktischer Arbeit 
;zu gelangen (Nell-Breuning), den Kairos aber, die 
‘Stunde, die nimmer kommt. zu beniitzen (Gund- 
iach). Da uns aber die “Finheit” fehlt und die 
|Einerleiheit immer fehlen wird, weil die beider- 
sseiticen Methoden tiefer verankert sind, als man 


‘vielleicht meint, so bleibt den beiden Richtungen,” 


idie einmal da sind, nur, dass sie vor 
feinander Respekt haben. Das allein 
‘kann der Sinn der Katholischen Aktion sein, nicht 
‘die Alleinherrschaft einer Richtung. sondern 
die Zusammenarbeit beider Richtungen, die beide 
och lernen miissen. sich wirklich zu verstehen. 
Den Kairos. 
Jen kGrnen wir schon heute nttzen. 


der im ethischen Bereiche liegt, 
Hier hatte 


4 uigreifen, ee ek vie Zusammenarbeit 
al Wie dieser Eingriff im einzelnen geschehen 
niisste, kann nur in einer eisenen Darlegune 
eezeiot werden, fiir die hier der Raum fehlt. Ich 
n Bante mich daher beschranken, darauf hinzt- 
weisen, dass auch im modernen Kommunal 
sozialismus, einer ehernen, positiv-rechtlichen 


‘hatsache, bereits starke Ansatzpunkte 


Sommerer ubsntp so let ari $tenu ne oce 
sehen sind. Das vom Kommunalsozialismus vertre- 
tene Wohnungs- und Miethensystem steht der Ent- 
proletarisierung naher als der private Hausbesitz 
mit seinen massierten Hinterhofen, fiir den die 
soziale Nothwendigkeit des Wohnens die Gelegen- 
heit der privatwirthschaftlichen Unternehmung be- 
deutete, . Vor allem aber liegén in den ko wm 
munalen Familiensiedlun gen, in deren 
Rahmen in Wien bisher bereits 5000 Familienhauser 
gebaut worden sind, die allerdings nicht im Privat- 
eigenthum, sondern in Exrbpacht, der Besitzer stehen, 
sehr werthvolle Ansatze zu einem neuen Eigenthums- 
recht und zur Entproletarisierung, die um so besser 
und tiefer wirken, je mehr der Kommunalverwal- 
tung ein Monopol im Wohnbau- und Siedlungs- 
wesen zusteht. Ich zweifle nicht, dass mit der 
weiteren Ausgestaltung des Konzentrationskapital- 
ismus, fiir Staat und Stadt, deren Autoritat auch 
dann von Gott ist, wenn sie roth sein sollte, gerade 
hier die allergréssten Aufgaben liegen, nicht um 
eine auf dem Boden der gegebenen Wirthschafts- 
ordnung vollig unrationale “Konkurrenz von Wohn- 
bau- und Siedlungssystemen zu ermoglichen, son- 
dern um das kommunale Monopol der Wohnbau- 
und Siedlungsaktion innerlich zu gliedern und fir 
eine organisatorische Aufnahme aller genossen- 
schaftlichen, gewerkschaftlichen, “standischen” Bil- 
dungen in den kommunalen Rahmen Vorsorge zu 
treffen. Der Katholizismus aber wird dabei um so 
sicherer ein mitbestimmender Faktor werden, je 
entschiedener er sich von der unfruchtbaren, rein 
bourgeoisen Kampfstellung gegen den Sozialismus 
losmacht und den Versuch wagt, den sicher nicht 


_aussichtslosen Versuch, aussichtsreicher jedenfalls 


als alle bisher betretenen Wege, innerhalb 

der om un iz iplal svo zy alineset seeyculees 

Ordnting selbst dem Kam 1 liven 

gedanken néue Bahn 7 Us biecunme 
Dr. Ernst Kart WINTER, Wien. 
Salvian redivivus! 

Gott, wie herabziehend ist das Leben in der 
modernen Gross- und Weltstadt! Man wird das 
Gefithl vergeblicher Sisyphus-Arbeit nicht los. Man 
muss sich tagtaglich moralisch neu aufpumpen, um 
den Muth nicht zu verlieren inmitten der Welt, wo 
alle Damonen losgelassen scheinen, wo es von allen 
Plakatwanden, in allen Theatern und Kinos, in allen 
Modejournalen, an allen Vergntigungstatten immer 
nur zu schreien scheint: “Macht hier das Leben 
reich und schon, kein Jenseits giebts, kein Wider- 
sehn!” “Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib und Gesang, 
der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang! !” ; wo das blosse 
dumpfe Genuss-- und Triebleben Trumpf zu sein 
scheint. Nie verstand ich so wie heute jene Ab- 
schnitte der Geschichte des alten Christenthums, wo 
berichtet wird. dass ernste Neuchristen es im Milieu 
des alten heidnischen Rom und Alexandrien nicht 
mehr aushielten und dass sie in die EKinsamkeit der 
Berge, in die Wiiste flohen. Solche Anwandlungen 
kommen einem auch heutzutage in der heidenerfull- 
ten Weltstadt. 

Dr. JosepH EBERLE. 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Lasst Euren Konig, den Konig des Himmels selbst, 
nicht im Stich! 
Hl. Bernhard. 


Leitgedanken fiir die Katholische Aktion. 
Gesammelt von Noricus. 


Frémmigkeit ist keine hie und da zu leistende 
Aktion, sondern eine Qualitat im Menschenin- 
Die einzelnen Akte der Frommigkeit 


nern. 
miissen Ausdruck einer religidsen Gesamt- 
haltung und Gesamtverfassung sein. Alle diese 


einzelnen Akte der christlichen Hinordnung zu 
Gott lassen sich auf die drei Grundhaltungen des 
Glaubens, der Hoffnung und der Liebe zurtick- 
fuhren. 
Studentenseelsorger Heinrich Lutz, Bonn. 
ee es 


Je weniger der Name Gottes und Christi Name 
in Gesetzen und Verfassungen der Volker vor- 
kommt, desto eindringlicher mtssen die Vertre- 
ter des katholischen Volkes im Ooffentlichen 
Leben die Konigsherrschaft des Gekreuzigten 
proklamieren, verkiinden mit dem Mannesmuthe 
der ersten Christen—verktinden mit Freude 
gerade dann, wenn sie um des Namens Jesu 
willen Schmach erdulden diirfen. Das ist die 
Losung aller wahren Kreuzesritter. 

A. Kardinal Bertram, 
Fiirstbischof von Breslau. 

Bei einer Jubelfeier in Beuthen, Schlesien, sprach 
P. Bernhard tiber die Katholische Aktion. 

“Mit der Katholischen Aktion”, sagte er u, a. “sucht 
der Papst nach Qualitatsmenschen, denn die Masse hat 
abgewirthschaftet. Nur durch Vollblut-Katholizimus kon- 
nen wir die Zeit retten. Wir mtissen wieder horen auf 
die vatikanische Sternwarte und miissen nachdenken, was 
Gott durch die Aufriittelung der Elemente mit uns vor 
hat. Was die Katholische Aktion von jedem einzelnen 
verlangt, ist vor allem Glaubens- und Bekennermuth, In 
unserer Zeit der Wirthschaftspsychose, wo immer nur von 
Geld, Finanzen und Steuern die Rede ist, da kostet es 
Muth, Weltanschauungsgedanken auch in Politik und 


Wirthschaft zu vertreten und atch am Wahltage gegen 
kleinlichen Kramergeist aufzutreten.” ; ~ 


* KOK 


In dem Brief des Hl. Vaters an den Episkopat 
Litauens sind die Ausftihrungen tiber die so viel 
besprochene “Katholische Aktion” von hohem Inter- 
esse. Der Papst sagt, dié katholische Aktion sei 
nichts anderes als die religidse Aktion, Die katho- 
lische Aktion miisse sich zwar gemass der Weglei- 
tung Leos XIII. fiir die franzdsischen Katholiken 
(Encyclica “Cum multa”) von der Parteipolitik 
fernhalten. Wie es aber derselbe Papst in seinem 
Rundschreiben “Immortale Dei’ ausgesprochen, 
durften die Leiter und Mitglieder der katholischen 
Aktion durchaus nicht daran gehindert werden, als 
Burger ihr politisches Wahlrecht auszuiiben, ja sie 
wtirden sich einer schweren Pflichtverletzung 
schuldig machen, wenn sie sich nicht nach Kraften 
ae Politik annehmen wiirden. “Umsomehr, weil, 


| ee 4 a 


wie Leo XIII. schreibt, die Katholiken durch ihre} 
Glaubenslehre selbst verpflichtet werden, eine gewis-| 
senhafte und uneigenntitzige Politik zu machen.) 
Denn wenn sie selbst miissig sind, reissen Leute die} 
Ziigel an sich, deren Ideen keine Gewahr fur die) 
Wohlfahrt des Staates bieten.” 

Wie man sieht, deckt sich die Lehre Pius XI. 
itber das Verhaltnis von Politik und Religion, Polt-| 
tik und katholische Aktion, durchaus mit den von| 
Leo XIII. vertretenen Anschauungen. . 

Die Liquidation der Irrthiimer der Gesellschaft | 
muss in Generationen erfolgen, die die sittlichen 
Krafte einzusetzen haben, an denen es in der Ver- 
gangenheit gefehl: hat. Aus dem Christenthum| 
miissen der Gesellschaft die sittlichen Krafte kom- 
men, die zur ganzen, wahrhaftigen und aufrichtigen 
Liquidation ihrer Vergangenheit und damit zur 
Losung der gozialen Frage fithren. Und das ist die 
Frage an die Generation dieser Zeit, ob in ihr noch 
einmal die Krafte des Christenthums lebendig zu 
werden vermogen zur Rettung der Gesellschaft. 
Denn die soziale Frage drangt zur Entscheidung. 

Nur zwei Moglichkeiten bestehen: Evolution oder 
Revolution, das heisst, entweder wird das Christen- 
thum noch einmal in der alternden abendlandischen 
Gesellschaft seine heilende Kraft erweisen dadurch, 
dass es in der gegenwartigen Generation und in den 
kommenden lebendige und alle Wirklichkeit durch- 
dringende Kraft wird und so zur Neugestaltung 
der Gesellschaft fiihrt, in der die soziale Frage zur 
Losung kommt, oder seine Zeit im Abendlande ist. 
vorbei und es geht der Ruf Christi an neue Volker, 
—dann wird die soziale Frage des Abendlandes un- 
losbar und wird die christliche Kultur Europas in 
immer neuen Revolutionen zusammenbrechen und 
versinken und damit das soziale Elend ins Endlose 
wachsen. Ein flammendes Warnungszeichen brennt 
seit zehn Jahren im Osten! 


Dr. Johannes. Messner, 
in “Das Neue Reich.” 
dean serine 


Wir k6onnen nicht scharf und nicht oft genug 
jenen Gegensatz zwischen Kirche und Welt be- 
tonen, den Christus so entschieden ausgesprochen 
und den Paulus geradezu zur Forderung formu- 
Hierte: Geht heraus aus ihrer Mitte und sondert 
euch ab! (2 Cor. 6,17). Ziehet nicht an demselben 
Joch mit den Unglaubigen! Welche Gemeinschaft 
hat die Gerechtigkeit mit der Ungerechtigkeit? 
Wie kann sich Licht zu Finsternis gesellen? Wie 
stimmt Christus mit Belial tiberein? Wie vertragt 
sich der Tempel Gottes mit G6tzen? 
Ros. Marper, “Kath. Aktion.” | 


Zu der vorziiglichen Fithrung der wissen- 
schaftlichen Kultur-Zeitschrift, “Central-Blatt 
and Social. Justice,” gratuliere ich Ihnen von 
Herzen. Thre tiefschiirfende und weitreichende 
Arbeit im Dienste der Kathol. Aktion ist wir 
lich bewundernswerth. ‘ 

P. Florian Walker, Miss. Apost., 
Seychelles Islands” 


— -— 
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Dankschreiben und Bittgesuche aus den 


Missionen. 

Aus einer grésseren Gabe, der C. St. von einem 
ingenannt bleiben wollenden Wohlthater zugewie- 
sen, beschafften wir dem verdienten China-Mis- 
sionar P. Karl Weig mehrere hl. Gefasse und andere 
ur den Altardienst nothwendige Gegenstande. 
Er schreibt nun in seinem Dankbrief: 

“Die geschickten Gegenstande sind an sich schon von 
1ohem Werth, z.B. der schone Kelch und das schdne 
Siborium. Alles aber ist umso werthvoller, weil mir 
lamit aus der Noth geholfen und die Gelegenheit 
yewahrt wurde, am Altar das hl. Messopfer andachtig 
ind erbaulich zu feiern. Weil hier im Heidenlande niemand 
‘inen Begriff hat von einem Kelch, Ciborium, Weihrauch- 
ass, Weihwasserkessel, Altarkreuz usw., so kann der 
chinese diese hl. Gefasse fir den katholischen Kult gar 
iicht anfertigen. Das ist auch eines von den Opfern, die 
ler Missionar bringen muss, wenn er keine Kultgegenstande 
pesitzt, die zur Andacht stimmen, weil die ursprunglichen 
mit der Zeit abgenutzt oder geraubt wurden, wie mir das 
schon passiert ist. Wie trostlich fiir mich, nun bei Ihnen 
dilfe gefunden zu haben.” 

* * * 


Gegenwartig liegt dem hochwst. Bischof A. 
Henninghaus, Apost. Vikar von Yenchowfu, 
Shantung, China, die Entwickelung des von ihm 
regrundeten Leprosenheims besonders am Her- 
zen. Zumal es ihm bisher noch nicht gelungen 
st, passende Wohngelegenheiten fur aussatzige 
Frauen zu errichten. 

Den Empfang einer von uns fiir diesen Zweck 
yestimmten Summe, $100, bestatigt der hochwst. 
Hr. Bischof unterm 17. September wie folgt: 

“Gott lohne es Ihnen tausendmal, dass Sie dieses so 
iringenden Anliegens sich so eifrig annehmen. Da unser 
Aussatzigenheim immer mehr bekannt wird, so stellen sich 
auch oft und oft neue Hilfesuchende ein. Ich hatte 
licht geglaubt, dass die bosartige Krankheit hier so. weit 
verbreitet sei. .Es thut einem das Herz weh, wenn man 
liesen armen Menschen die’ Thtire verschliessen muss, weil 
fie Mittel nicht ausreichen, selbst die einmal Aufgenom- 
menen zu unterhalten. ¢ ¢ 

“Unsere weiblichen Kranken hausen immer noch in 
hren alten Lehmhiitten am Ende des Dorfes. Den Dorf- 
»ewohnern natiirlich ein Ueberdruss, da ja jeder gewohn- 
iche Mensch Abscheu empfindet vor allem, was mit Aussatz 
rusammenhanet. 

“Um so dringender die Aufgabe der christlichen Ca-. 
‘itas, die sich dieser Aermsten annimmt!” 

Auch Bischof Henninghaus erwahnt das Aus- 
jleiben amerikanischer Gaben und die schweren 
Folgen fiir das Missionswerk. Er schreibt: 

“Tch erhielt dieser Tage auch Thren Zeitungsartikel, in 
lem Sie ebenfalls unserer Noth Erwahnung thun. So ist 
loch wenigstens irgend jemand, der in Amerika fiir uns 
intritt. Ich betone das umso mehr, weil ich sehe, wie die 
‘rivate Hilfsthatigkeit ftir unsere Mission in Amerika 
mmer mehr versagt. Eine ganz niederdriickende That- 
ache! Allerdings wirken auch unsere Mitbruder und 
inige andere gute Freunde und Wohlthaterinnen noch fur 
ins, soweit es unter den gegenwartigen Schwierigkeiten 
noglich ist.” ' : P 
-Seit einer Reihe von Jahren sind Tiroler Franzis- 
caner in der Provinz Hunan, China, thatig. Finer 
lieser, P. Gilbert Reiter, schrieb uns nun jungst, es 
i ihm moglich gewesen, : 
‘durch Gottes Segen und besonders durch Ihre Freige- 
igkeit, nach Jahren so viel zusammen zu bringen, um in 

er Aussengemeinde ein Haus und Kirchlein zu bauen. 
Sobald es mir méglich sein wird, werde ich Ihnen zum 
Yank eine Photographie schicken.” 


Aber wie viel noch geschehen misste, um den 
Missionar in Stand zu setzen, das Missionswerk 
kraftig fordern zu konnen, verrathen folgende 
Zeilen : 

“Ich bin nun fast vier Jahre hier in der Station Paishui. 
Dies ist ein Centralgemeinde mit zwanzig Aussenstationen. 
Was mir hier seit meiner Ankunft besonders abgeht, ist 
ein Haus ftr Madchen, eine Schule und Frauen- 
Katechumenat. Solange dafiir nicht gesorgt ist, kann ich 
an weiteren Fortschritt nicht denken. Selbst das bereits 
Gewonnene ist in grosster Gefahr, wieder verloren zu 
gehen, wenn es mir nicht gelingt, diese Bauten aufzuftthren. 
Und was ware dann eine einzige Madchenschule und Frauen- 
Katechumenat fur zwanzig oder einundzwanzig Gemeinden? 
Mein Oberer wird den Bau selbst dieser einen Schule nun 
gestatten, wenn ich ihn versichern kann, dass ich die 
Ausgaben fur den Bau durch Gaben eines Privatwohlthaters 
decken kann.” 

Dabei ware das so nothwendige Werk ftir zwet 
bis drei Hundert Dollar auszuftthren! Und diese 
Summe ware leicht zu beschaffen, wenn man 
den amerikanischen Katholiken begreiflich machen 
konnte, dass es sich nicht darum handelt, von 
Einzelnen solch grosse Gaben zu erlangen, sondern 
dass jeder regelmassig ein Scherflein ftir die Mis- 
sionen darbringen muss, wenn die grossen Bedirf- 
nisse, die von der Ausbreitung des Missionswesens 
unzertrennlich sind, befriedigt werden sollen. Wie 
wir wiederholt erklart haben, wenn jeder unserer 
1800 Manner- und Frauenvereine durchschnittlich 
drei Dollar im Jahr aufbrachte, so ergabe das $5400. 
Im Besitz einer solchen Summe vermochte die C. St. 
planmassig den Bau von Kapellen, Schulen, und 
anderen in den Missionen nothwendigen Anstalten 
zu fordern und damit dem Missionswerk kraftig 
Vorschub zu leisten. 


Solchen Dank lost nur Hilfe in grosser Noth aus. 


Das versprengte Hauflein Deutscher, das in 
Endje, Bulgarien, eine Kolonie bildet, erlebte harte 
Zeiten nach dem Zusammenbruch der Central- 
machte. Was geworden ware, wenn ihr opfer- 
williger Seelsorger, der nun verstorbene Pater 
Krings, C. P., und die deutschen Benediktinerinnen 
nicht alles daran gesetzt hatten, die Noth zu lindern, 
lasst sich schwer ermessen. Besonders die Waisen- 
kinder, deren es eine grossere Anzahl gab infolge 
der Kriegsnothstande, waren wohl zu Grunde ge- 
gangen, ware das Waisenhaus nicht gewesen. 

Wie schwer diese unerlasslich nothwendige An- 
stalt auch heute noch mit widrigen Verhaltnissen ~ 
ringen muss, verrath das jiingst bei uns eingetrof- 
fene Schreiben der ehrw. M. Juliana Peetz, O. S. B., 


dem wir folgendes entnehmen: 

‘Dank, ja innigsten, warmsten Dank mochte ich Ihnen 
sagen, dass Sie unseren Bittruf so schnell erhort haben. 
Moge der liebe Gott Ihnen diese That ‘hundert-und 
tausendfach vergelten! Hier gilt wirklich: ‘Wer schnell 
giebt, giebt doppelt,’ denn wenn wir jetzt unseren Bedarf 
an Getreide decken konnen, so kann es noch verhaltnis- 
massig billig geschehen, wahrend, wie vorauszusehen ist, 
nach einigen Wochen die Preise gewaltig steigen werden.” 

Nun war aber, wie die gleiche Schwester schreibt, 
unser Almosen das erste, das seit dem Monate Marz — 
im Waisenhaus zu Endje eintraf. “Wir wollen. 
hoffen,” fiigt sie dem hinzu, “dass der liebe Gott 
ihm weitere folgen lasse, damit wir uns selbst und 
unsere Kinder ttber die Noth dieses Winters hin- 


weezubringen vermogen.” 
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Ausserdem war es der C. St. moglich, den ehrw. 
Schulschwestern de Notre Dame zu Strumien, in 
Polnisch-Schlesien, eine Gabe zuzuwenden. Das 
Dankschreiben der ehrw. Leiterin der Kloster- 
schule, Schw. M. Eufemia, lasst nur zu deutlich 
erkennen, mit welchen Sorgen auch diese Ordens- 
frauen zu kampfen haben: 


“Wie ich den Brief sah, bin ich erschrocken uber die so 
schnelle Antwort auf mein Schreiben vom 10. Juli, und 
war sicher, dass der Verein augenblicklich mir _ nicht 


helfen konne. Als ich ihn aber aufmachte und las, wollte 
ich meinen Augen nicht glauben, dass uns eine Gabe von 
75 Dollar zugesagt worden ist. Freudig athmete ich auf 
und sandte sofort ein inniges Gebet zum Himmel auf fur 
die edlen Geber und die Central-Stelle, wie den ganzen 
Central-Verein. Am 10. August kam das Geld glticklich 
an. Ich zahlte es immer wieder, dankte und betete immer 
wieder. In den darauf folgenden Tagen langte auch das 
fir die 75 Dollar gekaufte Getreide an. Getreide und 
Mehl brauchen wir gegenwartig sehr. So hat uns der 
geehrte Central-Verein von grossen, sehr grossen Sorgen 
befreit, darum ein herzliches ‘Vergelt’s Gott.’ Ich bitte 
um Entschuldigung, dass mein Dankschreiben nicht schon 
am 10. August geschrieben ist. Absichtlich habe ich mit 
dem Schreiben gewartet, um den edlen Wohlthatern mit- 
theilen zu k6nnen, dass das Mehl schon in~unseren Handen 
ist und wir davon Brot backen.” 


Auch ein Theil der Kath. Aktion. 


Auf der vierten der diesjahrigen Quartalver- 
sammlungen des Lechathal-Verbandes, abgehalten 
in der*St. Josephs-Gemeinde zu Limeport, Pa., kam 
das geistliche Lied zu seinem Recht, und zwar 
wahrend der von Rev. John P. N. Fries zelebrierten 
Feldmesse. Es wurden bei dieser Gelegenheit Zettel 
ausgegeben, mit geeigneten geistlichen Liedern. So 
wurde zum Evangelium gesungen, “Wir sind im 
wahren Christenthum”; nach der Wandlung: 

“Sieh Vater von dem héchsten Throne, 
“Sieh* gnadig her auf den Altar, etc.” 

Sicherlich wird manchem ‘Theilnehmer, dem 
schon lange die Gelegenheit nicht mehr geboten 
worden war, die alten Kirchenlieder zu singen, Herz 
und Gemtth erwarmt worden sein. 

Wir mochten immer wieder betonen; die Er- 
haltung des geistlichen Liedes unter den Nachkom- 
men der Deutschen in Amerika ist auch eine Auf- 
gabe der Kathol. Aktion. Das Singen als Theil 
des Gottesdienstes und der Gottesverehrung liegt 
uns Deutschen nun einmal im Blute. Zur Zeit der 
Kreuzztige bereits hiess es, wenn die Deutschen die 
Grenze des Reiches iiberschritten, sie seien nun in 
Lande gekommen, wo das Kyrie Eleison und andere 
fromme Lieder nicht mehr erklangen. 

Charakteristisch fiir den Sinn unserer Freunde 
im Lechathal ist, dass auf dem gleichen Zettel, der 
den Text der geistlichen Lieder enthalt, einzig noch 
_ folgende Aufforderung stand: 


Sverre siseten 1¢lrth,da entwen t rea ls 
st el te.” 


Und darunter folgender Text: 


“Als Mitglieder des Lechathal-Verbandes werden wir 
immer wieder daran erinnert, nach Kraften beizusteuern 
zum Stiftungsfonds der C. St. Es ist doch die Central- 
Stelle des Central-Vereins, auf die wir uns als Katholiken 
in diesem Lande verlassen miissen, sollen unsere Interessen 
zu jeder Zeit bef6rdert und beschtitzt werden.” 


Tagung des Zweiges Minnesota arbeitsreich und 
eindrucksvoll. 


Die Jahresversammlungen des Staatsverbandes 
Minnesota sind, man mochte fast sagen, gewohnheits- 
missig gut besucht, arbeitsreich und eindrucksvoll. 
Diese Merkmale wies auch dessen am 22.-23. Sep= 
tember in Mankato abgehaltene Generalversamm- 
lung auf. Bis auf den letzten Platz war die Kirche 
am ersten Festtage wahrend des feierlichen Hoch- 
amtes gefiillt; an Nachmittag des gleichen Tages 
fand ein glanzender Umzug durch die festlich ge- 
schmiickten Strassen statt—in Reih und Glied mar- 
schierten 3,000 Manner und Frauen. Die sich 
daran anschliessende, auf dem Schulplatz abgehal- 
tene Massenversammlung verdiente diesen Namen 
in der That. Der zweite Tag verlief allerdings 
stiller, doch war er fleissiger, nur durch verhaltnis- 
missig kurze Pausen unterbrochener Arbeit gewid- 
met. 


Die treffliche Botschaft des Prasidenten W. A. 
Boerger, St. Cloud, wies den Vereinen Aufgaben 
zu, die wahrend der ‘Tagung gelést wurden, 
oder erst im Laufe des Jahres zu erledigen sind, 
und die bereitwilligst tbernommen wurden. Nicht 
minder anregend waren die von Priestern und 
Laien in the Absicht gehaltenen Ansprachen, Ver- 
eine auf Pflicht und Moglichkeit, sich zu bethatigen 
in der Kathol. Aktion, hinzuweisen. Belehrend war 
der Bericht des Resolutionskomitees. So gestaltete 
sich die Tagung zu einer bedeutsamen Kundgebung 
fiir die Kath. Aktion, wie sie der C. V. zu befor- 
dern bestrebt ist. Ein dritter arbeitsreicher Tag 
war ausschliesslich den Verhandlungen der Kath. 
Untersttutzungsgesellschaft gewidmet. 

Das erwahnte Hochamt feierte der hochwst. Hr. A. F. 
Schinner, D. D., Hauskaplan der Good Counsel Academy 
zu Mankato, in Vertretung des hochwst. Hirn. Francis 
Kelly, Bischof von Winona. Rev. J. J. Mertz, S. J., von™ 
der Loyola Universitat, Chicago, hielt die Predigt. In der 
Massenversammlung am Sonntag nachmittag forderte 
Msgr. J. H. Peschges, Rektor des St. Mary College, 
Winona, erhohte Hingabe der Vereine an die Kath. Aktion; | 
Hr. A. Brockland, von der Central-Stelle des C. V., sprach 
tiber das Wesen der Kath. Aktion, und Hr. J. M. Aretz,. 
St. Paul, iber Frauenpflichten. Noch vor Schluss dieser 
Versammlung fanden sich die Mitglieder des ‘Resolutions- 
komites unter dem Vorsitze des Hrn. Joseph Matt zusam- 
men—eine stattliche Corona yon Mannern, die sich ihrer 
Aufgabe mit Verstandnis und Fleiss widmete. 

Die erste am Montag Morgen auf das Hochamt folgende 
Sitzung der Delegaten bot sofort Gelegenheit zu aufschluss- 
reichen Ansprachen. In seiner Begriissungsansprache er- 
wahnte der Pfarrer der Peter und Paul Gemeinde, Mankato, 
Rev. W. B. Sommerhauser S. J. das Verhaltniss des C. V. 
und des Frauenbundes zum National Council of Catho! 
Men bezw. dem N. C. of Cath. Women, worauf der Ver- 
treter der C. St. den Sachverhalt klarlegte. In seiner Jahres- 
botschaft unterbreitete Prasident Boerger sodann_ sein 
Arbeitsprogramm fiir die angeschlossenen Vereine fiir das 
Vereinsjahr, nach Monaten eingetheilt; als besond 
Bestrebungen verdienen Erwahnung das Sammeln 
Kleidunesstiicken und deren Versand an Indianermissio 
im Norden und Nordwesten unsres Landes und das 
tematische Sammeln von Stanniol (tin foil, lead foil) z 
besten des Missionswerks. Aus dem ebenfalls in Verla 
dieser Sitzung unterbreiteten Bericht der Prasidenti 
Frauenbundes, Frau Lorenz, erhellt u. a., dass dieser 
band hereits eine Mitgliederzahl von 5317, auf 63 1 
vertheilt, erreicht hat, und dass er im Sinne des Staa 
bandes an den gemeinsamen Unternehmen thatkraftig 
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